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One of the costliest perfumes ever created... A supreme achievement of the geniused modernist in perfumes, PLEVILLE OF PARIS 
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PERFUME as rare asa numbered etching, Pearl! An offering to that exacting few, H 
Cy 4 a setting as unique in pearl-form and _ predisposed to exclusiveness in perfumes ; 
cloud-tint as its disturbing fragrance— as in frocks—and at whatever cost. Only } 
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whose beauty haunts . . . Secret of the a limited and numbered edition produced. : 
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Creator of YLAMME DE GLOIRE and TRIOMPHE DE PLEVILLE PaRFUMS, a/sc of other celebrated achievements in the art of totletry. 4 
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SECOND FLOOR 


0. Altman & Cn. 


THE MODERN SPIRIT IN CORSETRY 
at Altman’s 
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A Permanent Display 
of Special Coachwork 


on the Studebaker Chassis 


F, in the language of Goethe, you are not satisfied with 

what does for others, and wish your motor car to be an 
expression of your own individuality, you will be interested 
to see this permanent exhibit of custom coachwork, in which 
Le Baron, Fleetwood, Dietrich, Judkins, Holbrook, Phillips 
and other great designers lavish their creative genius on the 
Studebaker chassis. 


Permanent Studebaker Salon 


ROSE ROOM ’ SBOTEL PLAZA 
NEW YORK 
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LHe New Faeries 

TELL THE ENTIRE STOR) 
OF MODERN J ROCKS 


AND GOWNS 


SPAREN'T SILK. VELVE! 
PWO-SURFACED SATINS 
Mi PAL-SHOT FABRICS 
PANCRAS CLOTH 
ee | PWhEEDS 
3 WOOL CREPI 
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} SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET 
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Created for those who think that taking a bath merely for the 
sake of getting clean is as uninteresting as ordering a 
dinner with an eye solely to good digestion 


CSue2latz. 


578, Madison Avenue , New YorR - - 68, Avenue des Champ ~ Clyrees Paris 
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To be correctly gownea to 
your finger tips 1s to wear 
gloves. Not just gloves— 
but the right gloves ... 
right in color, cut and cuffs. 
Kayser Chamoisettes* are 
always correct and you can 
afford several pairs. They 
are the gloves that look, 
feel, fit like suede—yet cost 
less than half. 


Smart . . . every inch— 
that’s an ideal worth achiev- 
ing. And today hosiery as- 
sumes a new importance. 
Are your hose correct in 
color? Texture? Does your 
ankle look slender? Yes— 
if you wear Kayser. The 
Kayser Slipper-Heel* brings 
out the slim, graceful line of 
the ankle. And Kayser hose 
are made of pure dyed pure 
silk—protected from garter 
runs by the Marvel-Stripe.* 


You may purchase the items de- 
scribed on this page at all the 
better shops or at the Kayser 
store, Fifth Avenue and gist 
Street, opposite the Library, 
where there is a permanent dis- 
play of the latest Paris styles in 
hosiery, underwear and _ gloves. 


Galius Kayser re 


*Trade Marks Reg. 





Once underthings were 
merely underthings. But, 
now they are more. They 
are accessories. By your 
frock you shall choose them. 
Kayser underthings are true 
accessories in spirit—and 
yet they have a personality 
of their own as well. This 
personality—achieved with 
Italian* silk as its founda- 
tion—lives long. Tub it and 
tub it—it never gets that 
washed-out look. 


THE ETERNAL TRIANGLE IN SMART ACCESSORIES 
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N’AIMEZ QUE MOI 
WARCISSE NOIR (Love Only Me) NAO) Ms (I 0) 
(Black Narcissus) (Christmas Eve) 
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DO YOU SOMETIMES CREEP OUT OF A STORE, 
AFTER ASKING FOR SOMETHING THEY HAVEN'T GOT, 
FEELING THAT YOU SHOULD HAVE KNOWN THAT A 
STORE LIKE THIS WOULDN'T STOOP To CARRY THE 
KIND OF GOODS A PERSON LIKE YOU WOULD WANT. 


YOU WILL NOT SUFFER THAT LESS-THAN-THE-DUST 
FEELING AT MSCREERYS. IN THE FIRST PLACE, IF WE 
HAVEN'T GOT WHAT YOU WANT WE LIKE To MAKE 
YOU FEEL THAT IT'S OUR FAULT AND NOT YOURS. 
AND IN THE SECOND PLACE WE GENERALLY HAVE 
WHAT THE AVERAGE PERSON WANTS. 


JAMES MC CREERY'S S& CO. FIFTH AVENUE 
AND 34th STREET NEW YORK 


GLUYAS 
WILLIAMS 


Copyright 1926 James McCreery & Co. 
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NO COUVERT CHARGE 
The Dinner Jacket is Requisite 
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YOU REMEMBER 


= 





where the marvelous dinner was more than matched by the entrancing 
strains of Eddie Davis and his orchestra 





Club Royal—where good old smiling Borgo met you at the door, and 





—And Southampton’s brilliant rendezvous, Canoe Place Inn, with its 
heavenly dance atmosphere, created by its wonderful management and 
by Eddie Davis and his orchestra 





—Not to mention Club Lido of beguiling memory, and the even more 
beguiling harmonies issuing from Eddie Davis and his orchestra ? 





—— and now 


— 


You can dance to the rhythmic melodies 


of 
EDDIE DAVIS tis ORCHESTRA 


at the incomparable 


“Oilla Venice’ 


, “No. 10’ EAST 60™ STREET 


~ 


—-adding to its continental cuisine and its inimitable smartness those 
dance delights that only such music can produce at 





Tea 


| Dinner | 


FORMAL | Supper | DANCING 
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Y\rersren there are theatres in this wide world, one finds Para- 
mount Pictures, the product of Famous Players-Lasky Corporation. It 


is therefore an occasion unique when the resources of the Paramount organization 





are set to conceive, erect, equip and operate a New York theatre worthy to be 
called The Paramount Theatre. In luxury and sheer convenience this House 
naturally fulfills the splendid forecast of its name. It will be the leader of the 
chain of Publix Theatres operating from coast to coast with the policy of intro- 


ducing improved standards for better diversion, comfort and security of patrons. 


7 THE 
THEATRE 


OPENS FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER ioth. SEATS 
FOR THIS PERFORMANCE BY INVITATION ONLY 


CROC 


LOCATED IN THE PARAMOUNT BUILDING, TIMES 
SQUARE, AT THE CROSS-ROADS OF THE WORLD. 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


FROM FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 12, TO 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 19, INCLUSIVE] 


THEATRE 
DRAMA 


SEED OF THE BruTE—A powerful stud? 
of the boss of a mid-western town 
whose illegitimate son succeeds to the 
power he wished to hand on to the 
weaker child of his marriage. Lir- 
TLE, 44, W. of B’way. 


Civic Repertory—Eva Le Gallienne’s 
company presenting for the week ot 
Nov. 14—Mon., “John Gabriel 
Borkman”; Tues., “Three Sisters” ; 
Wed., (mat.) “Master Builder’; 
(eve.) “Saturday Night”; Thurs., 
“Three Sisters”; Fri., “Saturday 
Night”; Sat., (mat.) “Saturday 
Night,” -(eve.) “Three Sisters.” 
Civic, 6 Ave. and 14. 


BroapbwAy—Gunmen of the Great White 
Way at work and at play. Well 
worth seeing. BroapHurst, 44, W. 
of B’way. 


THE Donovan AFFAIR—A murder in 
Westchester County and several ac- 
companying complications. FULTON, 
46, W. of B’way. 


THe SHANGHAI GEsTURE—A whimsi- 
cal Chinese bit about illegitimacy, 
and similar delicacies, laid in a house 


of ill fame. 46TH STREET, 46, W. of 
B’way. 


Lutu Bette—Lenore Ulric as a loose 
negro lady having a good time from 


the gutter to the grave. BELAsco, 
44, E. of B’way. 


THE Woman Disputep—An exciting 
melodrama of the war, overflowing 
with hokum. Forrest, 49, W. of 
B’way. 


THE Captive—One of the least men- 
tioned perversions treated in a se- 
rious way. Empire, B’way at 40. 


Brack Boy—The career of a negro 
heavyweight champion. With Paul 
Robeson. Comepy, 41, E. of B’way. 


AN AMERICAN TrRAGEDY—Not as good 
as the book, but nevertheless, a fine 
play. Loncacre, 48, W. of B’way. 


CaponsaccHi—Walter Hampden in a 
good dramatization of Browning’s 
“The Ring and The Book.” HaAmp- 
DEN’S, B’way at 63. 


Daisy MaymMe—George Kelly offers an- 
other bitter photograph of the Phil- 
adelphia middle class. PLAYHOUSE, 
48, E. of B’way. 


COMEDY 


Loose ANKLES—A play of gigolos, im- 
proved by re-writing. Garrick, 35, 
E. of B’way. 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES — June 
Walker as the perfect Lorelei Lee, 





who is the perfect gold digger. 
Times Square, 42, W. of B’way. 


Tue P Lay’s THE THING—The comedy 
of a boy’s suave older friend who 
helps his fiancée lie away an indis- 
cretion the boy has _ overheard. 
Henry MI ter’s, 43, E. of B’way. 


FaNNy—Fannie Brice in a play of Ari- 
zona and robbers on a ranch. Ly- 
ceuM, 45, E. of B’way. 


Two Girts WantTEep—A pleasant play 
by Gladys Unger that is just as 
pleasantly presented. JoHN GoLpDEN, 
58, E. of B’way. 


WHat Every WomAN Knows—Barrie’s 
charming play very well revived. 
With Helen Hayes. Briyou, 45, W. 
of B’way. 


NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYERS—For the week 
of Nov. 14., Tues. and Wed., “The 
Lion Tamer.” Thurs., Fri. and Sat., 
“The Little Clay Cart.” NeEtcnH- 
BORHOOD PLAYHOUSE, 466 Grand. 


On ApprovaAt—Of a duke and a lady 
who entered matrimony with the 
greatest care. GaretTy, B’way at 46. 


WITH MUSIC 


Criss Cross—Fred and Dorothy Stone in 
a militantly clean play for whose 
presentation, dancing and acrobatics 
one needs the Barnum vocabulary of 
praise. GLospe, B’way at 46. 


THe RaAmBiers—Clark and McCul- 
lough in a good musical comedy. 
Lyric, 42, W. of B’way. 


AMERICANA—J. P. McEvoy with the 
aid of a small revue makes fun of 
the Great American Goof. Be - 
MONT, 48, E. of B’way. 


SuNNy—Jack Donahue and Marilyn 
Miller in a large musical comedy. 
New AMSTERDAM, 42, W. of B’way. 


ScANDALS—An excellent revue with a 
heavy load of stars. Apotio, 42, W. 
of B’way. 


THE Witp Rose—Operetta royalty in 
the usual royal trouble. With Inez 
Courtney. Martin Beck, 45, W. 
of B’way. 

Countess MaritzA—A very poor plot, 


surrounded by good music and good 
staging. SHUBERT, 44, W. of B’way. 


HoNEYMOON LANE—A musical comedy 
about love in a pickle factory. With 
Eddie Dowling. KNICKERBOCKER, 
B’way at 38. 


QureEN HicH—An amusing musical 
comedy, adapted from “A Pair of 
Sixes.” With Luella Gear. Am- 
BASSADOR, 49, W. of B’way. 


THE VaGaBonp Kinc—Only two more 
weeks of this excellent operetta. 
Casino, B’way at 39. 





THE Girt Frienp—Bicycle racing form- 
ing a slight plot for a good, small 
musical comedy. VANDERBILT, 48, 
E. of B’way. 


CASTLES-IN-THE-AIR—An average musi- 
cal comedy that will neither bore 
nor excite you. SELWYN, 42, W. of 
B’way. 

IoLANTHE—A Gilbert and Sullivan re- 
vival that you surely should not 
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“Yes sir, 
that’s my car!” 


and there was a ring of genuine 
pride in his voice as he pointed 
to an Improved Packard Six at 
the Curb. 


This typically 
characteristic of the Packard 
His pride of 


gentleman is 


owner of today. 
possession is obvious, and he 
will, with the slightest encour- 
agement, delight in telling you 
what his car will do—how it 
will perform on the steepest 
grades and the roughest roads 


in the state. 


And he has a right to be proud, 
for the car he drives, besides be- 
ing as near perfection as motor 
cars are made, is a thing of 
beauty, comfort and distinction. 
It is evidence of the unques- 
tioned taste of its owner. 


And, while we’re on the subject, 
you may not know, that $2781. 
will deliver at your door, com- 
plete with accessories, the Im- 
proved Packard Six 5-passenger 
Sedan. 


You owe it to yourself to drive 
addition to 
superb performance, reflects the 


a car which, in 


prestige of your business and 


social position. 


It is the Improved Packard! 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
of NEW YORK 
Packard Building 


Broadway at 61st Street 
1037 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 


Dealers 
PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC. 
247 Park Avenue, New York 
Ashland 8607 


THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP. 
St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th Street 


PACKARD BRONX COMPANY, INC. 


650 East Fordham Road 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 














miss. PLymouTtH, 45, W. of B’way. 


KatyA—Operetta royalty treated rather 
better than it ordinarily is. 44TH 
Street, 44, W. of B’way. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


PyGMALION—Shaw’s play with Lynn 
Fontanne, Helen Westley and others 
of the Guild. Guttp, 52, W. of 
B’way. Mon., Nov. 15. 


(Dates of openings should be verified 
because of frequent late changes by 
managers. ) 


AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 


AMBASSADOR GRILL, 51 and Park Ave.— 
Reviewed on page 60 of this issue. 


Barney's, 85 W. 3.—Barney Gallant 
and a midnight revue entertaining 
up-town in the Village. 


CAFE DE Paris, Cent. Pk. W. and 63.— 
Dora Stroeva performing before a 
very flashy crowd. 


CueEz Fysuer, 1640 Broadway.—Fysher 
himself at the head of a Continental 
troupe, providing one of the few 
amusing class night clubs in the city. 


Crius Lino, 808 7 Ave.—Meyer Davis 
orchestra, the Yacht Club boys, and 
a smartly dressed dancing crowd. 


Crus Mirapor, 200 W. 51.—The swell- 
est of the elegantsia gathered to 
watch the performance of Maurice 
and Ambrose. Argentine tango or- 
chestra. 


Crus Montmartre, 205 W. 50.—The 
country club among after theatre 
places. Emil Coleman’s orchestra, 
and midnight entertainment. 


CLiusp RicHMAN, 157 W. 56.—Breezy 
and informal and the cream of 
Broadway places. Harry Richman 
the presiding genius. 


County Fair, 54 E. 9.—Rustic comedy 
orchestra, low couvert and informal 
spirit of the Village. 


CLuB CarRAvAN, 683 5 Ave.—The Tom- 
son twins, imported from Europe, 
make up for a good deal. 


GUINAN’S THREE HvuUNDRED 
151 W. 54.—Crowded and 


TEXAS 
CLup, 
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rowdy and unique for visitors and 
New Yorkers alike. Go after two. 


Vitta Venice, 10 E. 60.—Ballroom 
dancers at midnight. Unusual com- 
bination of aristocratic surround- 
ings, formal dress and low couvert. 


SMALL’s, 2294 7 Ave. and CLus Bam- 
VILLE, 65 W. 129, are aristocrats 
of Harlem for downtown visitors. 
Go very late. 


Le PERROQUET DE Paris, 146 W. 57.— 
This millionaire night club of Roger 
Kahn’s may be open by this time 
and may not. You'll just have to 
read the newspapers. 


MOTION PICTURES 


Beau Geste—Why the Geste brothers 
left home and what happened to 
them making a good movie. CritTE- 
RION, B’way at 44. 


THE Scartet Letrer—Lillian Gish giv- 
ing an excellent performance as 
Hester Prynne in a fair adaptation 
of the book. CENTRAL, B’way at 47. 


THE Bic ParapE—A splendid picture of 
the war. With John Gilbert and 
Renée Adorée. Astor, B’way at 45. 


Ben-Hur—General Lew Wallace’s 
story buried beneath the chariot race 
and the galley fight. You won't 
miss it. EmpBassy, B’way at 47. 


Tue Betrer ’O_e—Syd Chaplin as Old 
Bill in an amusing picture. Al Jolson 
and others on the Vitaphone. Cor- 
ony, B’way at 53. 


THe CaBInet oF Dr. Caricari—This 
famous German film returned after 
five years. Still effective. FirrH 
AVENUE PLAYHOUSE, 66 Fifth Ave- 
nue. 


Firm Guitp—Another week of Griffith 
revivals. Week of Nov. 14—Sun. 
and Mon., “Broken Blossoms,” and 
the rest of the week, “Intolerance.” 


MUSIC 
RECITALS 
Strincwoop ENSEMBLE—AI] that the 


name implies and good, too, AEko- 
LIAN HAL, Fri. Eve., Nov. 12. 
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EpwIN AND JEWEL BeTHANY HUGHES 
—Two well-played pianos. AEOLIAN 
Hatt, Sun. Eve., Nov. 14. 


Hyman Rovinsky—‘“Sacred and pro- 
fane music” for the piano, says the 
announcement. Try it. AEOLIAN 
Hatt, Mon. Eve., Nov. 15. 


BeNEFIT Concert—Case, Powell, Spal- 
ding and Tibbett, under the pat- 
ronage of the Queen. Don’t ask 
which Queen. CarNEGIE HALL, 
Wed. Eve., Nov. 17. 


FRANK SHERIDAN—A fine young Ameri- 
can pianist. Town Hatt, Wed. 
Eve., Nov. 17. 


HELEN ScovitLE—We hear good things 
of this pianist. AEOLIAN HALL, 
Thurs. Eve., Nov. 18. 


Maurice MarecHaAL—A ’cellist intro- 
duced by Stokowski. Town HALt, 
Fri. Eve., Nov. 19. 


RoLtAND Hayes—If you're going, get 
your tickets now. CARNEGIE HALL, 
Fri. Eve., Nov. 19. 


ORCHESTRAS AND CHORUSES 


PHILHARMONIC—Mengelberg conduct- 
ting. CarNeGiIE Hatt, Fri. Aft., 
Nov. 12; Sat. Eve., Nov. 13 (broad- 
cast WJZ); Sun. Aft., Nov. 14. 


New York SympHony—Damrosch con- 
ducting. CARNEGIE HALL, Fri. Eve., 
Nov. 12; Sat. Morn., Nov. 13 (Chil- 
dren’s Concert); Thurs. Aft., Nov. 
18. Mecca Tempe, Sun. Aft., 
Nov. 14. 


PHILADELPHIA—Stokowski conducting. 
CaRNEGIE HALL, Tues. Eve., Nov. 
16. 


OPERA 


METROPOLITAN OpsrRA Co.—Perform- 
ances nightly, except Tuesday, with 
Sat. mat. Sun. night concert. See 
newspapers for schedules. Special 
performance of “Rigoletto” with 
Marion Talley, Thurs. Aft., Nov. 
10. 


THE Prep Prper—Mecca Temp e, Fri. 


Eve., Nov. 12; Sat. Aft. and Eve., 
Nov. 13. 


TurRANDoT—Non-subscription first per- 


formance of Puccini’s last opera, 
with Jeritza. METROPOLITAN OPERA 
Houses, Tues. Eve., Nov. 16. 


ABOUT. TOWN 


ART 


Wanna Gac—Fifty drawings, water col- 
ors and lithographs of a feeling poet. 
WevHe Ga teries, 794 Lexington. 


Wuitney Cius—First show of the year, 
featuring portraits by Robert W. 
Chanler and sculpture by Reuben 
Nakian. Also opening a sales shop. 
Wuirney Stupio, 14 W. 8. 


Great AMERICANS—Superb showing of 
Demuth, Kuniyoshi, Brook, Blume 
and others of this school. DANIEL 
Ga terigs, 600 Madison. 


E1LsHEMIUS—Paintings by a personality. 
Review later. VALENTINE DuDEN- 
sinc, 43 E. 57. 


SPORTS 


FooTtBaALL—Army vs. Notre Dame, at 
Poto Grounps at 2:00 p.M., on Sat., 
Nov. 13. Take B’way-7 Ave. sub- 
way to 157 St., or 6 or 9 Ave. “L” 
to 155 St. 


YALE vs. PRINCETON, at PRINCETON, 
N.J., at 2.00 p.m. on Sat., Nov. 13. 
Special train from Penn. Station at 
10:30 a.m. Broadcast by station 
WEAF. 


Hockry—New York Rangers vs. Mon- 
treal. Tues., Nov. 16, at 8:30 p.m. 
Tickets on sale at 49 E. 57 (Tel. 
Regent 4410) for benefit Grosve- 
nor House, and at the Garden. 
Thurs., Nov. 18, New York Ameri- 
cans vs. Montreal, at 8:30 p.m., at 
Mapison Square Garpen, 8 Ave. 
and 50. 


ON THE AIR 


SpeciaL ProcramMm—WEAF and WJZ 
combined as the new National Broad- 
casting Company. First gala broad- 
cast to begin at 8:00 p.m., Nov. 15, 
from station WEAF. See daily 
papers for details. 


OTHER EVENTS 


Ropgo—The champion riders of the U.S. 
in competition. Fri., Nov. 12, and 
Sat., Nov. 13, at 2:15 and 8:15 
P.M. daily. Mapison Square Gar- 
DEN, 8 Ave. and 50. 


RutH Draper—You need no longer 
complain of nothing to do on Sun- 
day evenings. Every Sunday at 8:30 
P.M. SELWYN, 42, W. of B’way. 
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Some of the Downtown 
New York Shops Selling 
Hays Superseam Gloves— 
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Charles W. Ackerman 
Best & Co. 
Browning, King & Co. 


Finchley’s 


Gumpertz & Co., Inc. 
Kaskel & Kaskel 

James McCreery & Co. 
McCue Bros. & Drummond 


Rogers Peet Co. 
Franklin Simon & Co. 
Paul Silken 

Stern Bros. 


Alex Taylor & Co., Inc. 
F. R. Tripler & Co. 
John Wanamaker 
White & White 
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“Ed-hoick—Leu-in!” 


Even the insouciant New Yorker 
approaches the subject of— 


Riding Habits 
in a spirit of deference to custom. 
It’s no disgrace not to take the 
fence—but it’s a social cataclysm 


to ride forth to the fall 
hunt or the urban bridle path 








JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 


Broadway to Fourth Avenue, 8th to 1oth Streets 





in an outfit that is not “reg. 
The Sports Apparel Shop, First Floor, Old Building 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


HAT WE all feared is be- 
ginning to happen. The 
other day a man insouciantly 


driving a truck through Fifty-ninth 





Street suddenly found himself and his 
truck sinking through the pavement. 
Investigation brought to light the fact 
that that part of the island had been 
entirely excavated away and that the 
city had begun to cave in. We have 
consulted pessimists, who give us all 
about two weeks more to live. 


HE age-long struggle to make 

life more complicated than it al- 
ready is has received another new im- 
petus, this time from Saks’ excellent 
sture. The crafty managers, having 
discovered that for some years people 
have pursued the habit of saying 
“Hello” when answering a telephone, 
have determined to root out the evil. 
Anyone calling up the Fifth Avenue 
store is now greeted with “This is 
Saks & Co., Fifth Avenue. Good af- 
ternoon”—or morning if it is earlier 
than 12 M. 


URSELF not a person of much 

account, we find balm in the re- 
ception accorded us at the Rivoli. Yes- 
terday it took five immaculate young 
men to get us to our seat. At the 
door, a person dressed as Prince Nicho- 
las or better took the tickets and said: 
“The available seats are to be found 
upstairs.” At the mezzanine, a pink 
youth in a wing collar smiled and mo- 





tioned gracefully to continue climb- 
ing. 

At the top of-the stairs, in the 
dark, we heard: “The usher to the 
left will take care of you.” He did. 
He took the very best care of us the 
whole perilous journey. And when, 
a moment later, another sweet-smell- 
ing fellow leaned over and whispered: 
“Would you mind moving over one 
seat, please?” it was more than we 
could bear—we handed him a five- 
dollar banknote and asked him,to send 
it immediately to the Rivoli box of- 
fice with our compliments. 


ete 


F COURSE one can not expect 
Justice and The Law to vary 
with every whim of fashion, but sure- 
ly it is a sensible suggestion that our 
courts keep up ,;with progress in the 
larger sense. We refer to the Somer- 


ville situation. The Halls-Mills 
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court-house holds about three hundred . 


spectators, some two hundred and fifty 
of whom have passes, and fifty of 
whom either go to their seats at five 
o’clock in the morning or have a pull. 
So long as we have promoters and 
Madison Square Gardens aching to 
turn an honest million or so, it seems 
outrageous that the Stevens family can- 
not be made a source of profit and 
pleasure while it is being judged. 





— DECISION of that ingeni- 
ous divine, Dr. Straton, to help 
mankind along the thorny path by in- 
terpreting the trial for the Graphic is 
a sound one. It cannot but awaken 
the respect of all who believe that the 


CO ap 


one thing this clergyman needs is cheap 
publicity and lots of it. 


RADUALLY the working 

woman is selling herself to the 
business executive, and the old-fash- 
ioned employer who would “rather 
have a man any day” is fading out of 
the picture. They are doing it in dif- 
ferent ways, it seems. One old-timer 
confessed to us that he had become 
converted to the ladies. “What con- 
verted you?” we asked. “Well,” he 
said, “when I learned that the work- 
ing girls’ home across the street from 
my house serves a seventy-five-cent 
dinner plus a_ twenty-five-cent gin 
fund tax I knew that women weren’t 
what I thought they were.” 


In Comfort 


OVEMBER is a gay month in 

the life of our college clubs, 
more particularly in their great lounge 
rooms. Here any Saturday in No- 
vember four or five hundred enthusi- 
asts sit choking in their own smoke, 
listening to the rasping of a much 
amplified radio, shouting themselves 
hoarse when a mad young warrior 
runs a whole five yards in a stadium 
a hundred miles away. It is a color- 
ful scene, so many well-shaven faces, 
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so many Well-fed complexions, so many 
hearty voices telling each other why 
each could not get away to “go up.” 
Boys trot in and out bearing the trays 
which formerly supported the real 
thing, but now come with the acces- 
sories—seltzer, lemon and _ orange- 
juice, ice. Men in overcoats hesitate 
in the doorways, waiting to hear just 
one more play before they are off. As 
the ball on the brilliantly lighted board 
gets near and nearer one end, the hum 
of the conversation rises, grows angry, 
roars. Nearer and nearer. . . suddenly 
everyone is on his feet, the storm has 
broken, pandemonium, drowning the 
harsh magnavox. Then the ball jerks 
back to the middle, the storm subsides. 
The attendants are busier than ever. 
Everyone is made comfortable again. 
The announcer says that it’s beastly 
cold in the stands—and again the old 
grads start in telling each other why 
they couldn’t get away “today.” 





Mazeste 
yet ni stock having soared 


of late, a certain titled lady in 
the city decided she would trade on 
her own rank one evening recently. 
She was bound for the theatre and 
found the dining-room in her hotel 
full. A venerable man with a young 
lad had just taken the only empty 
table. The lady swept up imperiously, 
paused beside the table and said re- 
gally, “I am Lady So and So, and this 
is my daughter, the Princess P . 
Kindly allow us to take your table, 








as we really are in a frightful hurry.” 

“Certainly, Madame,” replied the 
gentleman, rising, “But allow me to 
introduce myself. I am God Al- 
mighty, and this is my son. Come, 
Adam is 





Rodeo 
HE RODEO, pronounced by 


Westerners and cowboys to rhyme 
with “toady O,” and by local intellec- 
tuals who want to be Mexican at all 
costs to rhyme with “today O,” has 
been filling Madison Square Garden 
with a healthy smell of tan bark, 
steers, calves, horses, and cowboys. 
What it is, is a wild west show with 
certain important differences, the most 
important of which is that the partici- 
pants are amateurs. ‘They are profes- 
sional cowboys, right enough, but they 
are not professional showmen. 

Taken by and large the spectacle is 
not unlike the spectacle Colonel Cody 
used to give us, years ago, only more 
men risk their lives to accomplish the 
impossible. Calves are roped and tied 
in less than thirty seconds; steers are 
wrestled with and thrown in less than 
twelve; and bucking horses are stayed 
on for indefinite periods. The 
scheme is a competitive one. After 
roundups in the Woolly West, the 
cowboys have the quaint custom of 
getting together and seeing who can 
do certain dangerous things in the 
shortest time; and this is one of those 
gettings-together on a grand scale. 

People who know the cowboys per- 
sonally tell us that there’s not much 
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to choose between them in the matter 
of expertness; all qualify. “The dif- 
ference lies in the horses they ride and 
the steers they bulldog, some of which 
are more cussed than others. 

The audience, which for the most 
part has been profoundly ignorant of 
life on the plains, has been highly di- 
verted, less by the show at times than 
by the things that weren’t in the 
show; by the steer that refused to be 
driven out of the exit, the cowboy 
who got his trousers ripped, the in- 
credibly conscientious brass band that 
kept playing at the wrong time, and 
the calves that refused to run when 
they were meant to. 

In its genial way New York accepts 
the Rodeo without caring much what 
it is, so long as it is entertaining— 
which it always is, and which wild 
west shows always have been ever since 
Annie Oakley, the great lady sharp- 
shooter, began contributing to their 
color. 


NNIE OAKLEY, by the way, 
died in Greenville, Ohio, just 

as this present Rodeo was about to 
open. She was sixty-six years old. Her 
memory will live long among those 
who move in what was once her world. 
Her very name has become a part of 
New York’s vocabulary. A free ticket 
to anything is always called an An- 
nie Oakley. Just why, no one knows. 
Some say it is because one day during 
the height of her fame she walked up 
to the old Garden without a ticket 
and, stopped by the gateman, said 
proudly, “But I am Annie Oakley!” 


“And so to the opera 
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and walked in. Others say it is be- 
cause of the holes which are always 
punched in free tickets, holes which 
look as though they might have been 
put there by bullets from Annie Oak- 
ley’s pistol. 


Silver Spoons 
HIS IS the time of year when all 


conscientious fall brides are do- 
ing their shopping, and we were not 
surprised to learn that one young cou- 
ple requiring such mundane things as 
kitchen pots and pans decided to try 
Altman’s. The fact that asking for 
pots and pans in Altman’s is a good 
deal like asking for Camels at Dun- 
hill’s has nothing to do with the story. 
The pair walked down the Avenue, 
turned in at a gray stone pile, walked 
through wide aisles where they noticed 
that the number of clerks outnum- 
bered the buyers and were bowed into 
an elevator by a uniformed figure. 
Ascending, the conductor turned to 
them and murmured: “May I ask your 
floor, please?” Brightly, the young 
couple announced in unison: “Kitchen 
utensils.” The elevator came to an 
abrupt stop, mid-floor. The custodian 
turned towards them haughtily. 
“This,” he announced, “is Tif- 


fany’s.” 


Thirty-ninth and Broadway 


After all, the Grand Opera Com- 
pany that functions at Thirty-ninth 
Street and Broadway puts on as good 
an opera as one can find anywhere in 
the world at the present time. The 


“Home James, and don’t spare the horses.” 


organization is unfazable; half the 
audience may be asleep—it doesn’t 
matter in the least. ‘The Opera is 
much as it has ever been. 

There are certain subtle changes, 
of course. For one thing there is no 
more a gaping crowd of proletarians 
at the Thirty-ninth Street entrance, 
where society draws up in its limou- 
sine. There is now no parade to 
watch between the acts. ‘There is no 
glamorous coming and going of 
swains among the boxes, no between- 
the-acts visits from handsome men in 
uniform, no light laughter and tap- 
ping of fans in recognition of witty 
sayings. Society, after coming in late 
for the sake of obscurity, sits some- 
what heavily in its row of boxes and 
sneaks out again before the final cur- 
tain in order to avoid the rush. The 
swarming Opera House as a whole 
seems to belong to a crowd of incon- 
gruous people with nothing in com- 
mon save the fact that they all want 
to listen to Opera or can stand listen- 
ing to it, and that they have recently 
been washed and neatly dressed. 


HERE ARE people, however, 

who have a more technical inter- 
est in the opera season, and their talk, 
it appears, centers around the new 
members of the company. 

For instance, this season, Miss 
Lerch, a pupil of Mme. Sembrich, is 
the singer who is most likely to be 
Talleyed if any Talleying is done. 
We hear that her voice is exceptionally 
“long”—that is, she can sing high and 
low with equal ease—and Pennsyl- 
vania, as well as the Curtis Institute of 





Music, is behind her. Incidentally, 
she made her début in last Sunday 
night’s concert. 

Not many of the other eleven new 
artists announced, however, will be 
blazoned in the Talley manner. Plans 
for the new sopranos are indefinite. 
Mme. Attwood, formerly a recital and 
oratorio soprano, has been singing in 
Italy and was heard last spring in a 
concert. Mme. Fleischer came here 
with the Wagnerian Opera Company 
of mixed memories, and has sung on 
the road with Mr. Hinshaw’s Mozart 
companies, and in light opera at the 
Irving Place Theatre. She also sang 
briefly in the movies. The predictions 
are that with her large repertoire of 
Italian and German rdéles, Mme. 
Fleischer will be the busiest of the 
new sopranos. Mme. Vittori, from 
St. Louis, did a good job with Mr. 
Gallo’s troupe awhile ago, and prob- 
ably will be a Santuzza this season. 

The only new leading tenor is Wal- 
ter Kirchhoff, a Wagnerian of long 
experience in Central Europe and 
Spain, where, by the way, Wagnerian 
opera is always a best seller. He is not 
to come until the second part of the 
season, and it is always dangerous to 
venture predictions about German 
tenors anyway. Alfio Tedesco joins 
the tenor contingent for second busi- 
ness, and among the new baritones 
and basses are Messrs. Cehanovsky, 
Ludikar, Macpherson and Pinza. Sig- 
nor Pinza is the most eminent and is 
probably the youngest basso ever to 
sing principal réles at the Metropoli- 
tan. His age is somewhere around 
twenty-seven. Although Mardones is 
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not retiring, Pinza will undoubtedly 
be given many of Mardones’ rdles 
this year. 


United Hunts 


HEN the seventh race was 

finished at a little before five 
o’clock on Saturday at the little Bel- 
mont track, the racing season came 
to a close in this neighborhood, and 
amateur and professional touts turned 
their faces south towards the isle of 
Cuba. 

It is extraordinary that there can 
exist within thirty minutes of Thirty- 
fourth Street as charming a spot as the 
track at Belmont Park terminal. The 
Great American Public has somehow 
overlooked it. 

The entire crowd on Saturday 
numbered but a few thousands, but 
it was big enough to fill the grand- 
stand and adjacent areas to overflow- 
ing, to spread gaily up and down the 
track, and to cavort in charming 
fashion over the turf that stretches 
from the stand to the woods on the 
western boundary. A greater crowd 
would have spoiled the sport. 

During eight races, good behavior 
was the rule; at no time during the 
afternoon did cops appear and bellow 
in their inimitable manner. Hot dogs 
were sold informally in a tent, and 
there was a refreshing absence of 
restricted areas and special privi- 
leges. 

The fifth race, the twenty-eighth 
running of the Meadowbrook cup, 
was the race in which the majority 
were interested, though, of course, the 
professional bettors came for the flat 
races, steeple-chasing being too un- 
certain a sport for their palates. 

And it was a good race—with a 
good finish, Mr. Sabota riding Burgo- 
right strongly with plenty ,to spare. 

Boxes were full, and celebrities had 
their pictures taken; everbody wore 
fancy clothes, from Mr. Bowman, 
head of the United Hunts Association, 
but better known for his hotels, to 
Ambrose Clark. 


T WAS such a blow to the vener- 

able members who witnessed the 
entry of a chorus girl into the Cen- 
tury Club the other day, that they 
were speechless and paralyzed until 
the young lady had got all the way 
in to the desk and asked for a package 
of Camels. She didn’t get them, we 











“And so you neither smoke nor da rink, Alan—how amusing of you.” 


understand, even though she _ had 
walked the first quarter-mile and had 
her fifteen cents. 


Esthetic Vandals 
O DOUBT the vogue for 


American Antiques came before 
the opening of the Metropolitan 
American Wing; but certainly the 
opening of that wing gave the fashion 
amazing strength. ‘The rage over- 
looks nothing, and one of the bright 
spots it has discovered—and many en- 
thusiasts are wending thither at pres- 
ent—is the warehouse of the Southard 
Wrecking Company on Ninth Avenue 
just north of Greenwich Village. 

Here these professional destroyers 
of landmarks have a large building in 
which they display the gems of archi- 
tecture which they have gouged from 
various houses about the city—and one 
can go to these pleasant-appearing 
huns and buy genuine old mantels, 
doorways, bric-a-brac, panelling, floor- 
ing, and so on. 

From what we hear, we judge that 
none of the other wrecking-companies 
bother to keep such a warehouse of 
antiques. As a rule the valuable por- 
tions of doomed houses are sold on the 
job, but this particular wrecking outfit 
has made a practice of taking the loot 


home with them. Among other things, 
they wrecked the old Stock Exchange, 
the downtown section of the old Astor 
House, the Colonial Sanford Mansion 
in Flushing, the Rockaway Beach 
Hotel, and the interiors of Bernie 
Baruch’s house, the William T. Leeds 
house on 11 East Fifty-sixth Street, 
the house of Canfield, the gambler, 
Mrs. Hamilton Fish’s house, and No. 
1 Fifth Avenue—which seems to in- 
dicate that they are deviating from 
their original job of tearing down 
houses toward the more refined one 
of simply gouging the treasures from 
the insides of houses. 

The No. 1 Fifth Avenue crime was 
committed last year, and the old door- 
way with the number still on it reposes 
ghostlike against a pillar on the floor 
of the warehouse we speak of. King 
Edward VII, by the way, was enter- 
tained in that house when he visited 
us as the Prince of Wales, and the 
mantel-piece against which he leaned 
with his cup of English breakfast tea 
is among the relics that have been re- 
cently sold. We don’t happen to know 
the price of this gem, but prices of 
mantels range from fifty to fifteen 
hundred dollars. 


HE ENTRANCE to the South- 
ard place is impressive. Visitors are 
led back through piles of old lumber 
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into an antique old wooden building. 
The dust of this and the last century 
lies on the floor. You go in the door 
and upstairs into a vast silent room 
filled with mantel-pieces, almost all 
of them genuine colonial. ‘They are 
all that remains of a fast vanishing 
city. ‘They are very beautiful and 
very depressing. 

Upstairs are the doorways and trim: 
the hideous mahogany cupids of Can- 
field’s gambling rooms lean against the 
exquisite pilasters of some old and 
obscure and vanished-forever Wash- 
ington Square living room. 

It is a jumble worth visiting. And 
on the word of those who say they 
know, it is an excellent place to buy 
your mantels if you are one of those 
sanguine individuals who bother to 
build themselves private houses in this 
transitory age. 





Solitaire 


HIS same Canfield, by the way 

—or his legend—is just now be- 
ing taken up by the legend wreck- 
ers. 

We hear it said that an intimate 
of his, on being quizzed, declared that 
the solitaire game called “Canfield” 
had no connection with him. Canfield 
is said to have stated that to his knowl- 
edge there had never been a game of 
“Canfield” played in his house. The 
legend was that the player paid fifty- 
two dollars for the deck, receiving 
five hundred for winning the game 





and five dollars for each card out. 

“Tommyrot!” Canfield is said to 
have said. “The salary of the men to 
watch the players would more than 
eat up the percentage for the house.” 


Soft Answer 
HERE IS, it seems, a young wo- 


man writer of promise whose ser- 
vices the Hearst periodicals are angling 
for. Efforts to converse with the 
young woman at her office were un- 
availing on a certain day last week, 
so the suave and courtly editor of 
the Cosmopolitan called her house on 
the telephone. Her mother answered. 
“Who is it?” she asked. “This is Ray 
Long, of the Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine,” said the truthful owner of the 
voice. “Qh,” said the mother, “we 
don’t want to subscribe to any more 
magazines. Good-bye.” 


Two Dollars Up 


_. laboratories springing up 
above and behind half the drug- 


stores in town, and signs in all the 
pharmacies advertising alcohol analy- 
sis at from $2 up, analytical chem- 
istry may be said to be a booming 
business. 

We have been to a reputable chemist 
for information on the subject. He is 
a $10 chemist and it must, therefore, 
be presumed that he speaks with more 
authority than a $5 chemist. He ex- 
plains that he has established the $10 
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“So yowre an artist. Tell me, is it true that Bud Fisher 


makes all that money?” 
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fee because he considers the business 
“questionable,” and he provides the 
following information: 

Proper analysis consists of actual 
distillation, takes at least two hours 
and a half, and requires four ounces 
or more as a sample for test. 


Very seldom are anything but syn- 
thetic products submitted, apparently, 
so that many laboratories have become 
lax in their methods, often analysing 
the samples only by Tralle’s scale, 
which merely tests the alcohol by speci- 
fic gravity and may register 100 per 
cent, whereas the sample may actually 
contain only 30 per cent alcohol. 

On the other hand, the laboratories 
we patronize tell us that very few of 
the samples they receive contain any 
very serious toxic poisons. Occasional- 
ly small percentages of acetone have _ 
been found—probably due to redistil- 
lation of denatured alcohol—but even 
in those few cases the amount was 
not in dangerous quantities. Fifty-five 
per cent of the submitted samples in 
most laboratories is synthetic gin—a 
few drops of lemon juice, a few of oil 
of juniper, and cut alcohol. Soda pop, 
ginger ale and Pluto water bottles 
are the favorite containers in which 
samples are presented, we are told. 


AN AMUSING story we have 
heard seems to bear out our guess 
that many laboratories are lax in their 
methods. The chief owner of a large 
freight line plying between New 
York and Central America—straight 
through the rum belt—was presented 
with three jugs of Bacardi by one of 
his captains. Though he had no rea- 
son to doubt its authenticity, he was 
careful, and sent a sample to a lJead- 
ing chemist for analysis. What was 
his surprise to have the report an- 
nounce: “Sample contains no Scotch 
Whiskey. It is entirely a mixture of 
alcohol, water, sugar, caramel color 
and Scotch ‘extract.’ It does not con- 
tain any poisonous ingredients, but we 
do not recommend it as an internal 
medicament.” 

Furious, he confronted the offend- 
ing captain with the report, but the 
latter’s indignation matched his so 
genuinely that he sent another sample 
to a more expensive chemist and for 
a fee of $15 was finally told that it 
was “an excellent quality natural Ba- 
cardi.” The last heard of the irate 
ship-owner, he was headed for the 
first laboratory with rum-shot eyes. 

—TuHE New YorRKERS 
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“And now, Whitney, it is time we were goimg to the Museum. 














- amen 








‘TWENTY-NINTH FLoor: 
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;A recent ruling of the Tenement 
House Commission places all of New 
York’s new apartment-houses in the 
technical classification of “tenements” 
for the enforcement of certain clauses of 
the Tenement House Law.—EpiTor’s 
Norte. | 

Scene: The rear of Mr. Brisbane’s 
new apartment palace—the Ritz 
Tower. It 1s Monday morning and 
the tenants are seen hanging out their 
wash from the kitchen windows. 


Twenty-First FLoorR BAckK: 
Good morning to you, Mrs. Van 
Cleve! A charming day, isn’t it? 

TWENTY-SECOND FLOOR BACK: 

The same to you, 
Mrs. Thornton-Martin. 
And too charming a day 
to be cooped up inside 
like this. 

TwENTY-FirstT F LooR: 
My dear, the killingest 
thing! Speaking of be- 
ing cooped up—did you 
hear that (lowering the 
voice) Freddie Welt 
was arrested Saturday? 

TWENTY-SECOND FLoor: 
The Welts on the thirty-fifth floor! 
My dear, how frightful! What 
for? 

‘Twenty-First: Well, it seems that 
Freddie and some of the boys from 
the Linx Club had been playing 
Polo— 

(A delivery boy from Cartier’s clat- 
ters up the back stairway ). 

Boy: Van Buren live here? 

THIRTIETH FLoor: Two flights up. 
They’re out now. You can leave 
the stuff here. 

Boy: Three thousand dollars collect 
on it. 


THIRTIETH FLoor: Go on up and 


tuck it under the door. 


TTWENTY-NINTH FLoor: I’m going 


to speak to the janitor about those 
folks on the twenty-eighth. 


THIRTIETH FLoor: A lot of good it 


will do. They’re his cousins. What 
have they done now? 

All their 
empty champagne bottles out by the 
back door where Reggie stumbles 
over them going to work in the 
morning. ‘They had a lot of Rou- 
manians up there last night till four 
in the morning. 


THIRTIETH FLoor: Roumanians, eh? 


Why don’t those people go back 
where they came from if they don’t 
like it here? 





LIFE IN THE RITZ TENEMENT 


TWENTY-NINTH FL oor: That’s what 
I'd like to know. I said to Reggie 
last night, I said “Reggie, if you 
were half a man you'd go down 
there and tell them that if they can’t 
behave themselves why don’t they 
go over to the Racquet Club where 
they belong.” 


TTWENTY-EIGHTH FL oor: (flinging 
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open her window): Oh, is that so? 

‘TWENTY-NINTH FLoor: Yes, that’s 
so! 

TTWENTY-EIGHTH FLoor: Well, if 
you'd keep that person with the fid- 
dle quiet once in a while the rest of 
us might get some rest. 

TTWENTY-NINTH FLoor: (to the 
shaft in general) She calls Jascha 
Heifetz “that person with a fid- 
dle!” 

TTWENTY-EIGHTH FL oor:  Jascha 
Heifetz or Mischa Elman—it’s all 
the same to me. Don’t he get 
enough money playing in concerts 
that he should come around playing 
at people’s tenements all the time? 

THIRTY-FOURTH FL oor: (slamming 
open the window) Shut up below 
there, will you! ‘Throws out a 
pan full of alligator pear rinds.) 
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THe PoLtIcEMAN ON THE BEAtT: 
(from below) Come on, up there, 
cut that out or I’ll run yez all in! 

(All the heads are drawn in and the 
windows slammed shut). 

A VoIcE ON THE STAIRS WITH BELL 
ACCOMPANIMENT: = Oyster-forks 
sharpened! Oyster-forks sharpened! 

—Ropert BENCHLEY 


OPERA LUNCH 


EGGIN’ your parden, it was 
not a Canadian but an Eng- 


lishman; there is a difference. 

Only an Englishman would have 

recognized excellence as he did—it’s 

something they pick up here 

and there about the British 

Empire, you know. Our 

quest was for something dis- 

tinctive, the Really Best 

Restaurant in town, the 

kind of place the older capi- 

tals have been made famous 

by. And as you might guess, 

the long search ended at the 

feet of Otto H. Kahn. 

Everything does, when all is 

said and done. We had tried 

some famous places, but 

there was something wrong 

with all of them. Then we thought of 

the Metropolitan Opera House. It 

trembles when the subway trains run 

under it, but it stands up. Of course, 

we would find our restaurant there. 

We did. Not enough people know 

about this place in the Metropolitan, 

where you can get food between the 

acts. It certainly is a credit to Mr. 

Kahn and to the world of fashion 

generally. It is unique—the gentle- 

men’s room is but a biscuit’s throw 

away—only they don’t serve biscuits. 

They do serve cheap orangeade, 

cheap candy, sandwiches. Not that 

the price isn’t high. It’s wonderful. 

Here, where one can find all that re- 

mains of a moyen age, where more 

high hats are to be seen that in any 

place but the Republican Club, you can 

buy the most delicious chewing gum 
in the city. 

And why not? Every nation must 
have its select, its fashionable spot by 
means of which the world at large can 
form a judgment of its taste. And 


what more suitable place for such a 
spot than in the heart of our wonder- 
ful Opera House? 

As the girl behind the counter says, 
as she serves you a fresh chocolate bar, 


—F. H. 


““Aw, cheese.” 
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OF ALL THINGS 
AMPAIGNS are too evanes- 


cent for our taste. Before 
one knows it, they are over and 
people are speaking pleasantly again. 
Give us good durable nuisances like 


the Hall-Miulls case. 
J 


“The Democrats,” says Carter 
Field in the Herald-Tribune, “had 
been circulating the idea that a defeat 
of Butler would be a blow at Mr. 
Coolidge.” Such Democrats, to be 
painfully specific, as Hughes, Roose- 
velt, the Boston Transcript and Sen- 
ator Butler himself in one hundred 
and thirty-seven speeches. 


Professor North of Princeton says 
there may be thousands of livable 
worlds in the universe. ‘The astron- 
omer gives no definition, but our con- 
ception of a livable world is one in 
which people can take trips without 
getting permission from Secretary 


Kellogg. 


The Judge English trial is de- 
clared off but it scarcely will be 
missed. We never went into cold 
weather so well stocked with cases— 
Hall-Mills, Daugherty-Miller, Fall- 
Doheny, McPherson, Norris, and 
sometimes Browning and Morse. 


It is comforting to know that 
Charles W. Morse’s ill health is stick- 
ing by him nobly in this crisis. No 
man could ask for a more faithful 
set of ailments. 


Everybody now hastily explains 
that Al Smith is no nearer the Presi- 
dency than he was before. He is a 
wow in the white lights, as the boys 
say, but a flop in the sticks. In fact, 
theatrical people claim there isn’t any 
road any more. 


This department humbly requests 
that people stop shooting at Mussolini. 
That sort of thing creates sympathy 
and we’d hate to have to love that 
man, 


There was a ticket scandal at the 


Astrid-Leopold wedding and high 


prices were charged for invitations. 
Many an American, too, has found it 
costly to see four kings. 


It grieves us to find no righteous 
indignation in the Republican press 
these days on the subject of bad milk. 
Were the germs all killed in the land- 
slide? 

* 


Queen Marie, it seems to this care- 
ful observer, is losing her first page 
franchise. It is now getting so bad 
that H. M. no longer means “Her 
Majesty” but that thing they are hav- 
ing just at present across the river in 
New Jersey. 

. 


The new Senate seems to be tied at 
forty-seven all. If they ask us what 
te do about it, we shall say frankly 
let’s not have any. 


Forty-four precincts in Philadel- 
phia went unanimous for Vare, but in 
a number of others Wilson was al- 
lowed a vote or two. Somebody 
should be made to pay dearly for this 
carelessness, 

. 


There is widespread regret for the 
accident that befell Senator Wads- 
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worth, It seems Jimmy got caught in 
a jam between a water wagon and a 
beer truck. —Howarp BRUBAKER 





























“Whoops, Peaches! None o’ yer end runs!” 
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HERE abides 

in the back of 

my mind the 
picture of Bill (W. 
W.) Roper, football coach and politi- 
cian, what time he wore the white 
trousers in the day of that side-line 
coaching, now forbidden by rules 
which object to the roaming of agita- 
ted persons who are connected with the 
competing elevens. That old-time 
stalking hither and yon, just a little 
too close to the side-lines, has long ago 
gone into the discard. But on that 
day Bill Roper was one of the best of 
the then perfectly legitimate stalkers. 
He was more than a little nervous, and 
certainly anything but the contact 
man he is now. Away back in those 
days he turned out a team that ran 
through the first half more than 
four hundred yards against 
Yale—and was beaten. This 
was one of the earliest attacks 
put on under the new rules to 
make anything like an impres- 
sive showing. The old con- 
troversy as to what ought to 
have been the procedure, had 
there been an objection to the 
Elis’ reappearance on the field 
many minutes late for the sec- 
ond half—thus risking a pen- 
alty of forfeiture, a penalty 
that the Blue knew would not 
be enforced—will not be re- 
vived here. What will be re- 
vived here is the attitude of the 
then rather young and quite 
bull-headed coach who took his 
defeat so handsomely. 

He has been taking his de- 
feats handsomely ever since, 
but has not had a great many 
to take. And he has been tak- 
ing his victories quite as hand- 
somely, both in football and in politics, 
his two true lookouts on the world. 
They will tell you down in Prince- 
ton that sooner or later, despite his 
battling interests in Philadelphia, he 
will some day be a Princeton resident. 
Princeton has needed him in football, 
and in recent years that same institu- 
tion seems to have discovered that it 
has needed him in other ways. His 
personal football renutation is any- 
thing but great. He was in his time, 
I think, just a fair end, on one of 
the Tiger’s weakest elevens. He was 
i little better than fair as an end 
when he picked up a loose ball and 
ran it many yards for a touchdown 
against the same Columbia eleven that 
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THE ROPER COMPLEX 


had raised so much hob with Yale. 
He was, however, at that time playing 
according to the tradition of the 
Princeton, smashing end, a type that 
has lived through all the days of Sport 
Donnelly, and Doggy ‘Trenchard, 
down through Howard Henry and 
Shad Davis. 

Bill Roper marched along from 
player to coach, and from coach to 
politician. He is both of these at the 








William W. Roper 


moment. He is successful at both. 
It wasn’t so long ago that he refused 
an offer of $17,000 to care for a 
Western eleven, in order to concen- 
trate his energies on his two great ef- 
forts. That’s Bill. Crisp, successful, 
something of an evangelist at heart, 
but above all, a fighter, Bill Roper 
has forced his way through to a com- 
manding position in his two great en- 
deavors. And, physically, he has the 
typical “stocky figure with the barrel 





chest” to get under 
way with. 

He was born in 
Philadelphia in 
1881, coming from old Virginia stock. 
He achieved his early education in 
Penn Charter School. Thence he 
went to Princeton, and graduated in 
1902, at a period when this institution 
could boast of no really great football 
teams as it had in the past. He stepped 
on to the University of Virginia to 
complete his law education, without 
which no one in Philadelphia is at any 
time thoroughly equipped. He came out 
in 1908, and although he was admit- 
ted to the bar in Pennsylvania in 
1910, he now makes a good share of his 
income in the insurance busi- 
ness. He is, indeed, practically 
retired from the law. 

Football, however, has held 
him, as has no other occupation, 
It has always been a blindingly 
strong interest. He coached 
Princeton from 1906 to 1908, 
from 1911 to 1918 and since 
the war. He was director of 
athletics in Princeton in 1910 
and 1911. There was a bit 
of hiatus, when he went to 
Missouri for a year’s coaching 
in 1909. For the last six years 
he has been a member of the 
Philadelphia City Council—at 
times a rather stormy body. 
That he has been a sufficiently 
faithful member of that body 
I can testify myself, since he 
left his dearly beloved game 
of golf one day at Pinehurst 
to catch a train that would land 
him plump in the middle of 
a certain deliberation of said 
council. 

If there is any form of life 
in which this very versatile and still 
quite young man is not vitally interest- 
ed, I do not know what it is. I am 
not overstating the facts when I say 
that from time to time Roper has 
been taken as something of a joke in 
the football world. Similarly, I am 
not overstating the facts when I say 
that the joke is over. So far as foot- 
ball is concerned there are two great 
figures in the field today. One of 
them is Roper, and the other is Zuppke, 
and quite different they are. 

Roper is of the staccato type, but 
without the high pitch. Go out on 
the Tiger field some day, especially 
when the team has been particularly 
poor. You will see Roper striding 
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thereon, a short, stocky, powerful fig- 
ure, his head something of a bullet, 
inclined a little to baldness, and you 
will hear him emitting the most cheer- 
ing news in the world. He may have 
before him a team with its tails be- 
tween its legs. He will not have 
been on that field more than a few 
minutes before that team will be up 
and fighting. I honestly believe that 
this man has more ability to put the 
winning quality into any real fighter, 
on the field or off, than anyone I have 
met. ‘That is, of course, an opinion. 
Down at Princeton, however, it goes 
as a fact, and not as a mere opinion. 


T IS from those who know him at 

Princeton—one of the most difficult 
communities in the educational world 
to understand thoroughly—that one 
gets the most laudatory appraisement 
of the man who, were it not for a 
knowledge of his real sentiments, 
might be called one of the really hard- 
boiled coaches of football. I myself 
have never considered him hard-boiled. 
I have sometimes questioned his foot- 
ball knowledge. I think that can be 
no longer questioned, either in the 
light of his victories or in the light of 
his willingness to take from others 
what they have discovered. Not mere- 
ly to take it, but to use it. It was not 
so long ago that Roper took Graves 
down from West Point for certain 
instruction, and Princeton paid Graves 
his price. ‘Today Roper is using some 
of the Graves football, but not all of 
it. 

The bright, somewhat bull-like but 
always bird-like man has always 
been selective. And for this reason, 
I believe, he is a notable success in 
the football world. 


Confirming such an estimate of 
Roper’s best football is an intimate 
view of the man by one who has been 
keenly interested in both his football 
career and his political activities. This 
man has been a shrewd student of af- 
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“Yes, Pve always been crazy over pictures. Did you know 
I did china painting when I was a girl?” 


fairs Princetonian, political, and foot- 
ball. Beyond my own estimate, there- 
fore, of the real Bill Roper, I am re- 
lying on his. And his general estimate 
runs something like this: 

Roper’s ability to arouse and key 
his men is not due to science nor to 
immediate football ability, of which, 
however, he is as much a master as 
most good coaches. His purely pro- 
fessional success as coach is due to a 
remarkable freedom from _ personal 
bias. A willingness to listen and to 
discuss his own opinions, and to accept 
others when those are better, is re- 
sponsible for many of his gridiron 
successes. 


O FAR as actual football forma- 

tions and the technique of the 
game go, Roper is probably the most 
open-minded of all the coaches. He 
adopted the Minnesota shift at its 
worst, and then discarded it, enlarged 
on the flying end—which, of course, 
came originally from Woodruff—and 
sat on the committee that discarded it; 
and today he is one of the pioneer 
workers with the much-discussed hud- 


dle system, which, while new, is still 
in an early stage of development as 2 
shift play. He has surrounded him- 
self with a happy coaching staff, and 
I doubt if a succession of defeats could 
seriously upset any of them. 

OPER’S other activities are not of 

the sort to disturb materially this 
sort of football. It is a little hard to 
say that Roper has leadership. It is not 
quite the quality. He has a certain 
thrust in everything he does, and per- 
haps that would be a better way to 
put it. It may be truly said of Roper, 
I think, that he edges near a fight 
whenever and wherever he can find 
it. His is the perpetual search for 
dynamite. Here is a man who takes 
up a lost cause not because it is a lost 
cause, but because that same cause 
cannot, perhaps, otherwise get a hear- 
ing. 
The left-handed golfer of Kenne- 
bunkport and Pinehurst, the white- 
panted coach of a team that Prince- 
ton men—of which I am not one— 
think never should have been beaten, 
has gone after political windmills in 
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much the same manner and with ex- 
cellent results. His is a strange com- 
bination of idealism and practicality— 
a queer combination of bullet-headed- 
ness and wisdom. Whichever brand of 
attitude Roper has used, it seemed 
usually to satisfy himself and his 
friends, at least. I don’t believe there 
is in his anatomy an atom of self- 
interest, and I know that money means 
nothing to him. 

He has a hatred of machines. Twice 
he has beaten the Republican Phila- 
delphia machine in City Council elec- 
tions. ‘The issue was purely personal. 
It was Roper against the machine. 
Both times he was counted out at the 
ballot box, winning on the recount. 
He was one of twenty-one council- 
men elected by a reform wave to ac- 
company J. Hampton Moore, when 
the latter was made Mayor, and was 
the only one of the twenty-one left 
when Moore went out of office. 

Bill was campaign manager for 
Pinchot in the Republican primaries, 
and later was one of Pepper’s chief 
champions in the losing 
fight against Vare and 
Pinchot. He was Col- 
lector of the Port of 
Philadelphia under Wil- 
son, but changed to the 
Republican party when 
he got under his belt the 
idea that a Democrat in 
Philadelphia had not so 
much as a remote chance 
to fight. There wasn’t, 
I think, anything of the 
turncoat in this — just 
that fundamental attitude of ideality 
and practicality. 

Practicing the law for several years, 
Roper dropped it when he went into 
politics because he did not believe the 
two professions were a wholesome 
blend. Since then he has been a most 
successful insurance man, becoming 
manager of agents for one of the big- 
gest companies in the country, with, 








I think, an especially rich field in his 
own territory. 

It seems, then, that the Princeton 
coach is rather an intense person. He 
is not a great novel reader, writes a 
great deal, and goes in for a study of 
those authorities that keep him up-to- 
date on his favorite subjects. He 
married Elizabeth Haynes, of an old 
Philadelphia family, and has two chil- 
dren, a girl of 15 and a boy of 13. 
If the football complex had not caught 
him, Roper would have probably been 
about as well known and certainly less 
interesting. His golf is what a man 
of his type’s ought to be—but great 
as the game is, it takes more than golf 
to absorb him. —HERBERT REED 


THE VOICE 
| ee SINCE she began taking 


lessons it has been known as 

“the voice.” Somehow the defi- 
nite article, in place of a possessive 
pronoun, suggested ab- 
stract infinity, some- 
thing to be discussed 
only in reverential whis- 
pers. 

By the time she was 
old enough to go on the 
concert stage, if permit- 
ted, “the voice” had ac- 
cumulated a local saga 
all its own. Old-timers 
coming back to town 
were told, “You 
wouldn’t recognize the 
voice now. It has matured so.” 


Urged to try it out in public, her 
only reply was, “the voice is not quite 
ready yet. For my friends, yes, but 
not for the world in general,” accom- 
panied by a dazzling smile that spelled 
Personality. 


In the back parlor, with Mother 


at the piano, “the voice” sounded 
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grand and noble and inspiring. “It 
will put this town on the map,” said 
the makers of legend, meanwhile 
looking up the records of the Metro- 
politan Opera stars. 


A visiting musician was persuaded 
to listen to “the voice,” with every- 
thing just right and the promise of 
refreshments afterwards. “The voice 
has great—possibilities,” he said, hesi- 
tatingly. “I would recommend care- 
ful study.” 


The next step was New York. Let- 
ters came back at intervals. “You 
would never recognize the voice. It 
has grown so and developed such Art.” 


Finally, a concert in the local High 
School Auditorium “to raise funds for 
a career.” Flowers and applause. 
“The voice is all that has been pro- 
phesied,” wrote the society reporter. 
“Its happy owner is assured of a glori- 
ous future.” 


Back to New York. More trials, 
tests, hearings, opinions. “The voice is 
too great potentially to spoil with a 
premature début.” “The voice needs 
experience, continued contact with cri- 
tical audiences.” “The voice is not 
yet ready, for it is of the type that 
must conquer completely or not at 
all.” “The voice is lyric.” “The voice 
is dramatic.” “The voice is a luscious 
mezzo.” “The voice is a coloratura so- 
prano.” 


Years have passed and “the voice” 
remains an abstraction. People re- 
turning to town are told, “But you 
should hear the voice now. You will 
be astonished at the improvement.” 


Friends still talk of it in whispers 
in the back parlor. Local audiences 
still gather for the annual concert in 
the High School Auditorium. 

And still “the voice is not ready.” 
It never will be. —Sic SPAETH 
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Ou, your long beard, Steward, 


Streams to leeward; 
And I’m sure that you’ve trav- 
eled wide. 


“Tf you'll take my arm, 
An’ it please you, Marm, 
“T’ll help you to get inside. 


” 





l \ OW tell me, Steward, 
Here to leeward, 
I presume that you love the sea. 


“Well, it has some charm, 
“An’ it please you, Marm, 
“But it ain’t what it used to be.” 








i> but wait now, Steward, 
Stand to leeward 
And tell me a tale of the foam. 


“T was born on a farm, 
“An’ it please you, Marm, 
“And ran away from home.” 





Now frankly, Steward, 
Here to leeward, 
What’s your complaint in a 


“Tf it ain’t no harm, 
An’ it please you, Marm, 
“The passengers bore us to 


—FILLMoRE HypeE 
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THE PAVEMENTS 
OF NEW YORK 


\ "lo may never have examined 
closely the pavements of New 
York. Who can blame you if 

you didn’t, last summer? ‘They were 

either too hot or too wet. But get 
down close to them some day. A taxi 
probably will help you. 

What do you _ see but. one 
vast crazy quilt? This is due to 
patchwork always being done some- 
where on streets which have been dug 
up. 
This digging never stops. If it 
did, it would be like letting a votive 
flame go out. And in all the city you 
could not find so many as six foolish 
paving contractors to write a parable 
about. 

While the patchwork is going on, 
there is inconvenience to traffic in 
the vicinity. It has to go through 
the neck of a bottle, as it were. But 
so does a lot of queer stuff around 
here nowadays. 

Why cannot a pavement be invent- 
ed which will roll back or fold up? 
Then, any time some one felt moved 
to sniff at a gas main or take the pulse 
of a water main or tune in on an 
electric cable, it could be done in a 
jiffy. 

But this would interfere seriously 
with the hole-digging industry, and 
might make the traffic problem too 
ridiculously simple. So it has been 
proposed by well-wishers that every 
time a nice hole is dug and filled in, 
it be topped off with a different-col- 
ored patch. 

In the course of time our pave- 
ments would be a series of beautiful 
mosaics! And then how beautiful 
would be our little city! Perhaps de- 
signs can be woven in! Mottoes, slo- 
gans, coats-of-arms of famous traf- 
fic cops, proverbs! How inspiring to 
see “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive” in a scroll down the center of 
Wall Street—or “There’s no place 
like home” across the curbings of 
Times Square! —Farrrax Downey 





The Sons of Italy is a mutual associa- 
tion of nearly all of Italian birth and 
Italian descent residing in Charleston, 
founded and chartered in 1920. It has 
always been a grateful contributor to all 
national calamities.—Charleston paper. 


Anything apparently to break the 
monotony. 
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HOW PAULINE’S HEART 
WAS BROKEN 


HE telegram informing me of 
Pauline’s arrival on the mid- 


night boat came at the incredi- 
ble hour of seven in the morning. 
Pauline and I were to be married, and 
she had been in Europe for two 
months. Having been impatient for 
weeks, I was naturally as restive as a 
horse before a race at the immediate 
prospect of seeing her again. More 
sleep was out of the question. After 
pacing the floor for a half-hour, I 
picked up a magazine in desperation 
and began to read a story: 

“He ran his fingers through her 
hair, held her close, and covered her 
face with kisses until they were both 
breathless and sank almost sobbing 
against the cushions... .” 

With an obscene exclamation, I 
hurled the journal to the floor, threw 
up the window and glared out into the 





dark, gloomy morning, infuriated. 

“John,” said a voice so close as to 
be startling, “will you put the coffee 
pot on the stove and light the gas? 
I’m so sleepy this morning.” It was 
my neighbor in the flat across the area- 
way. 

“Of course,” answered a voice that 
was evidently her husband’s. “You 
stay right there and I'll bring your 
breakfast to you. But kiss me good 
morning first. There!” 

I closed the window with a bang, 
dressed hurriedly and went out to 
breakfast. But while I was standing 
at the curb deciding where I should 
go, a butcher boy passed, whistling 
“Hold Me Tighter” and in despera- 
tion I hailed a cab. At the first traf- 
fic hold-up, another cab drew up 
alongside and I observed to my horror 
that it contained a fagged but still 
busily engaged couple evidently re- 
turning from an all-night session in 
the cabarets. The gentleman seemed 






tu be indulging in every caress night- 
club propriety had forbidden, and not 
a single curtain of the cab was drawn. 

I turned away and breathed a sigh 
of relief when the lights changed and 
my cab darted forward. But the per- 
verse driver of the other cab also 
leaped ahead and for ten blocks we 
raced. Both drivers and lovers were 
apparently engaged in a diabolic plot 
to torture me, and I was exhausted by 
the time we had got to Fortieth Street. 

Bolting my breakfast (which gave 
me indigestion), I hurried to the office, 
thinking how restful a quiet morning 
of hard work would be. But through 
the thin partition of the outer office I 
heard my stenographer and the filing 
clerk gigglingly exchanging reminis- 
cences of the evening before. 

*“An’,” he said, ‘Aw come on, kid, 
don’t be a teaser.? An’ he grabbed 
me, an’, gee, I can still feel his arm 
around me. Then what do you think 
he did? He dit me on the arm. Hon- 
est, Tilly, I was so scared and...” 

Making a hurried exit into the cool 
quietness of the gentlemen’s wash 
room, I stood again at a window look- 
ing out over the city. Straight ahead, 
across the crags and canyons of sev- 
eral blocks, was the only spot of color 
in the landscape, which therefore 
screamed at me with insistent candor 
—several immense billboards: One 
depicted a ravishing girl in a crimson 
dress in the arms of a great he-man, 
with a line of letters several feet high, 
“Hot Kisses—at the Olympia, Now.” 
Below was a brilliant siren with flow- 
ing blond locks and the caption, “The 


tresses that invite caresses.” 


CANNOT tell you all the details 

of this terrible day. It was too 
harrowing and yet in no way differ- 
ent from my others save that my eyes 
had been opened. In the afternoon, 
too upset to work, I inadvisedly sought 
refuge at a movie but walked in at 
the beginning of a million-times-mag- 
nified close-up of two colossal human 
faces in the exaggerated throes of a 
seven-minute osculatory orgy which 
had been photographed from every 
conceivable angle and distance. The 
picture, it transpired, was the detailed 
and indecent development of a love 
affair from the first recognizant flicker 
of an eyelash to the last suggestive 
fade-out. I blushed, in the darkness. 
I shuddered. I perspired. I went out 
and sent telegrams to the actor and 
actress I had so inadvertently sur- 
prised in their most intimate moments, 
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apologizing profusely for my blun- 
dering interruption of their sacred pri- 
vacy. 


HAT night at dinner my hostess 

proved to be in her most affec- 
tionate mood and the terms of endear- 
ment which she showered on her hus- 
band in the presence of her assembled 
guests were truly nothing short of 
unbelievable. 

“Dearest, be a lamb and make the 
cocktails, won’t you? James doesn’t 
do it well, you know, sweetheart.” 

“Yes, darling.” 

Perhaps my sense of proportion 
was gone by that time. Possibly I 
was unfair and supersensitive. But 
the cumulative effect of the “dar- 
lings” and “dearests” and “sweet- 
hearts” rendered the atmosphere so 
saccharine that I was nauseated and 
had to excuse myself early—after 
which I made the grave error of going 
for a walk in the park. 

Certainly I need not describe the 
scenes that met my jaded senses on 
this particular warm evening. Not a 
bench was empty—and not a single 
abandoned pose was spared me. 


Couples in tangled masses of shad- ° 


dows tangled themselves into deeper 
masses of shadows. Even under the 
glare of arc lamps I saw boys abandon 
themselves to the caresses of disheveled 
and brazen girls. Occasionally news- 
pepers hid the more detailed adven- 
tures of lips and for this I was grate- 
ful, but the public advertisement of 
love was not only exposed but illumin- 
ated, and at last I was overcome not 
with rage but pity—and I went quietly 
to the dock at midnight to meet 
Pauline. 

She came running toward me in the 
garish dusk, a steward in her wake 
dragging hatboxes and bags. I re- 
moved my hat and smiled at her very 
politely. 

“How do you do, Miss Pollard? 
How well you’re looking!” I offered 
my cold fingers and we shook hands 
formally. She looked startled and dis- 
appointed as I hurriedly took her lug- 
gage from the steward, glad to cover 
my embarrassment. 


es eager and beautiful 
and young died in Pauline that 
night. The next day she seemed older 
—almost as cold and worldly-wise and 
calculating as I had suddenly become. 
We broke our engagement, and I sel- 
dom see her any more. 

—Spup JoHNsON 












































WHAT NUMBER PLEASE? 


T SEEMED very simple. All we 

had to do was go to the telephone 

company and say—“Our number 
was Watkins 0000, and we have 
moved to Thirty-ninth Street, and 
when you get time would you mind 
putting a phone in our new apart- 
ment?” Just like that—polite. Being 
polite doesn’t seem to get you any- 
where. 

The first move was when one of 
the minions of this great corporation 
came and removed the phone that the 
previous resident had been using. A 
slight chill came over us. This seemed 
unkind after we had been so nice. And 
then, one morning, another minion 
came down the chimney with a pretty 
package, and put it in a corner. When 
we were allowed to get up, we rushed 
out of bed and opened it and found 
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a nice new telephone. I can tell you 
that there were happy hearts all over 
the place that day. 

But things seemed to be different 
after that. Nothing much happened. I 
went to an office where there were a 
lot of important young men, and I 
said to them: 

“Thanks a lot. It’s a nice phone. 
We like it, and some day, perhaps, 
it will come in handy. And now 
that you have been so nice about this 
matter could we infringe on your good 
nature a little further with a trivial 
request. Some afternoon when you 
haven’t much to do would you kindly 
drop around and attach it. We’ll try 
and have some tea or something for 
you.” 


I GUESS they must have been very 
busy, for they didn’t come to see us, 
and I had to step into that office on 
Forty-second Street again. This time 
they were surly. 

“See here,” one of the very impor- 
tant young men said, “You can’t have 
a telephone until you pay your bill.” 

“Bill—bill? We haven’t got a 
phone yet.” 

“That’s all right. It’s on our rec- 
ords—$5.43 for extra calls. No payee 
—no phonee.” 

Arguing didn’t seem to do any good, 
so I held up my hands, and let the 
great corporation collect. That put 
the young man in a better humor and 
he made a date with me for two 
o’clock the next afternoon. 

“Mr. Zilph,” I remember he said, 
“T’ll- be there.” 

I can’t tell you of the state of twit- 
ter and fidget I was in the next day; 
he was coming. ... yes, coming. 

The following morning I went 
again to that little place on Forty- 
second Street. 

“Young man,” I complained, “You 
stood me up. All these hard things 
you have done to me, and then you 
stand me up. Is that nice? Is it?” 

He denied the charge. “I went 
there,” he said, “I talked to you, and 
you said you didn’t know where you 
wanted the phone. So I came away.” 

“But you didn’t talk to me. I wait- 
ed, except for a few moments of 
whistling, in silence and alone—all 
alone.” 

“Tt’s on our records. I talked to 
you, and you didn’t know where you 
wanted the phone. I don’t care what 
you say. It’s on our records.” 

But when he learnt that grand- 
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very sick and that we 
would need to call the undertaker al- 
most any minute, and that Muriel was 
expecting a little stranger and we 
needed to call the doctor at any time, 
and that Loreena turned imbecile oc- 
casionally and that if we didn’t get 
the asylum to send right over for her, 
she kept the neighbors awake, he 
agreed to put in the phone imme- 
diately... . 

Two days later I called on him 
again, 


mother was 
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“There! That's my boy!” 


“You shouldn’t try to excite me like 
that,” he announced. “When our in- 
staller got there your grandmother 
died of shock and he took care of the 
necessary arrangements. Muriel said 
she would wait awhile. Her words 
were-—‘I’m in no hurry.’ It’s on our 
records. 

“And he found that if you put 
Loreena in a closet when she gets 
excited she can’t be heard outside of 
the apartment. Furthermore, you owe 
us $5.60 for extra calls—etc.” 








Yesterday morning we received a 
postal card from the Telephone Com- 
pany. “Let us know,” it says, “when 
you want us to install your phone.” 

—OLIVER CLAXTON 


Mr. and Mrs. Lee Brown will be in- 
terested to learn that they have a son 
who was born in a New York hospital.— 
Tennessee paper. 

This is carrying the Twilight Sleep 
principle too far. 
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“AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY” 
Which Turns Out to Be Something for America to Boast About 
Miss Miriam Hopkins, as Sondra, and Mr. Morgan Farley, as Clyde, in Patrick 
Kearney’s fine dramatization of Theodore ‘Dreiser's great novel which is now sending 
civilized shivers up and down the spines of gasping audiences at the Longacre Theatre. 




















HOUGH tthe title of “Seed 

of the Brute” at the Lit- 

tle Theatre suggests that it is a 
translation of something glum from 
the Scandinavian, an impression which 
the knowledge that it is the first play 
by Knowles Entrikin did nothing to 
correct, it is, in fact, a study of life in 
a small Illinois town, one of those 
towns where existence is so dull in 
general that people grow savage, and 
melodrama flowers. 

“Seed of the Brute” is very like one 
of those books which used to be hailed 
as The Great American Novel when 
I was young, and which were taken 
very seriously indeed until the next 
Great American Novel appeared. It 
is, incidentally, far more interesting 
and considerable than most of the 
plays now on view in New York. 

Naturally, the central figure, Cal- 
vin Roberts (Robert Ames) is the pol- 
itical boss of the place where he lives. 
The novels to which I had reference 
always dealt with a political boss, un- 
less the protagonist was a young ideal- 
ist who was running for Governor. In- 
evitably, also, he is a strong, ruthless, 
lonely man, 

We are, however, permitted in the 
prologue, the scene of which is Calvin 





A MIDLANDER, MOLNAR 
AND A MORALITY 


Roberts barn about twenty years ago, 
a rather more intimate glimpse of Cal- 
vin’s sex life than was vouchsafed by 
those best sellers of the more reticent 
nineteen hundreds. When the first 
act opens Calvin 
has not only 
fought his way to 
power but he has 
married into what 
he calls the town’s 
royal family, and 
his son John 
(Donn Cook) is 
just back from a 
post-graduate trip 
abroad. It is Cal- 
vin Roberts? pas- 
sionate desire that 
his son shall suc- 
ceed to his boss- 
dom. 

John, ho w- 
ever, wants to go 
back to college and 
enter the history 
faculty. It 
wouldn’t have been more of a blow to 
Calvin if he’d found the boy trimming 
one of his mother’s hats. 

Just as things are at this unhappy 
pass David Carr (Harold Elliott) a 
college chum of John’s comes to town 
and in a few brief speeches indicates 
that he will probably usurp the boss- 
dom in question. Again, inevitably 
(the prologue was twenty years before, 
you will remember) it is indicated that 
David too is Calvin Roberts’ son, born 
to another man’s wife in apparent 
legitimacy. 

The second act finds David Carr 
opposing one of Calvin Roberts’ un- 
derlings for whose strangeness to the 
Roberts’? blood one has only the word 
of his mother, Lizzie Saunders Bratton 
(Hilda Vaughn) who is Calvin’s cast- 
off mistress. David shoots Lizzie’s son 
in a brawl and Lizzie’s shrieked de- 
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claration that David is the bastard of 
Calvin provides the curtain for the 
act. The third act shows retribution 
visiting Calvin Roberts in David's 
complete rejection of his fatherly 
overtures. 

There is, of course, a love interest. 
John Roberts and David Carr are 
rivals for one 
Barbara Davis 
(Jane Seymour). 
As Barbara is 
about the age of 
the boys and a lo- 
cal girl, I was un- 
easy every minute 
she was on the 
stage but her par- 
entage isn’t probed 
and I suppose Cal- 
vin would have 
known if it would 
have been advisa- 
ble to type a speci- 
men of her blood. 

While the char- 
acters in “Seed of 
the Brute” talk 
more like people 
in a Great Ameri- 
can Novel than like the characters in 
“Daisy Mayme,” and while they oc- 
casionally drop their differentiations 
altogether to get through a scene as 
best they can, “Seed of the Brute’? is 
often completely real, and _ sel- 
dom without power. Hilda Vaughn 
as the harsh, passionate, Lizzie Saun- 
ders, achieves one of the best per- 
formances of the season. I’d see it if 
I were you. 


how 


“ 


HE P.Lay’s THE THING,” by 
Ferenc Molnar, at Henry Mil- 
ler’s Theatre, is a comedy which a 
great many not awfully sophisticated 
people are going to love “because it’s 
so sophisticated.” 

To salve the heart of Albert Adam 
(Edward Crandall), which has been 
bruised by his overhearing bits of com- 
promising dialogue drift from his fian- 
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cée’s bedroom, his friend, Sandor 
Turai (Holbrook Blinn), scribbles an 
imitation Sardou skit incorporating the 
words so heard in order that Jlona 
Szabo (Catherine Dale Owen) and 
Almady (Reginald Owen) can pre- 
tend they have been holding a mid- 
night rehearsal, The skit was a little 
too far fetched to be very funny to 
me, but in that I was, apparently, 
alone. 

“The Play’s the Thing” is always 
a little more confident of its own 
smartness than I am of its smartness, 
an irritating trait. Moreover, it has 
moments when it stops being anything 
else to be urbane, undilutedly urbane, 
like a gentleman of the old school 
telling a very inside anecdote about 
royalty. That’s pretty tiresome, you 
know. 

In it Holbrook Blinn demonstrates 
his amazing versatility by doing a 
flawless John Drew. The rest of the 
cast is excellent and the one setting 
very beautiful. 

“The Play’s the Thing” is genuine 


caviar, but spread in a parsimonious 
canape on slightly stale toast. 


| goon tee ate. as a judgment on me 
for having winced and cried aloud 
at the comparatively mild buffetings of 
symbolism in other plays New York 
has been visited with, I was forced 
to attend “The Pearl of Great Price,” 
a morality play by Robert McLaugh- 
lin. It is at the Century Theatre. 
There has always been something 
sly and insidious about morality plays. 
In those—one sometimes feels—Utop- 
ian days when there were no theatres 
to attend, morality plays, pretending to 
be religious ceremonies, were the first 
wedge of Thespis. Well within my 
own memory, “Experience” toured the 
country for years, profiting on the 
good church members who would not 
let their sons and daughters go to comic 
opera but who permitted attendance 
at “Experience,” even though there 
was a scene in it very much like a 
revel, because the characters were 
labeled with piously abstract terms. 


“THE CABINET OF DR. CALIGARI’”’ 


The very rotund and very kindly-looking old gentleman can be seen at the Fifth Avenue Playhouse. He is 
about to waken his friend, who will stretch a bit and go out and commit a murder or two. 
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“The Pearl of Great Price” is an 
attempt to work some such reconcilia- 
tion between craning respectability and 
the present depths of the drama. 

“The Pearl of Great Price” is the 
subtle term Mr. McLaughlin has 
found for the physical virginity of 
Pilgrim (Claudette Colbert), the 
heroine of the opus. There is a good 
deal of wrangling for it amid near- 
Winthrop Ames and pseudo-Lalique 
stage settings. Miss Julia Hoyt as 
Luxury acts as commére of one epi- 
sode, Miss Amelia Bingham chap- 
erons another as Shame. The seccen- 
ticities, newly found to be mentionable 
on our stage, strut on with the sur- 
prised exultation of parvenus suddenly 
successful, and Miss Effie Shannon 
plays Pilgrim’s Mother, and later, be- 
hind gauze, The Depth of Bathos, 
only I believe she’s then listed as Her 
Memory of Her Mother. 


At least, “The Pearl of Great 
Price” has one supremacy. Vulgarity 
can go no further. 

—Cnar es BRACKETY 
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The text for this week’s sermon is 
taken from the October 25th number of 
TIME, beginning at the 35th page. You 
may remember that the lesson last week 
taught us that Aquazone, the bubbling 
mineral water, because it is supercharged 
with oxygen, removes ill after effects 
when used as a mixer. 

ca co tk 

TIME tells us of the startling experi- 
ments of the Dutch scientist, P. M. v. 
Wulfiten Palthe. Experiments which 
completely justify Aquazone, the scientist 
himself, and the new fashion of not hav- 
ing headaches the morning after. Herr 
Palthe “found that pure oxygen is a 
powerful antidote against the effects of 
alcohol.” 

*- + 
Belgian Hares in a Dutch Laboratory 

Inviting countless rabbits into his lab- 
oratory (and nothing could be more 
countless than rabbits) the cordial host 
“gave them enough alcohol to kill them, 
and quickly brought them almost to 
normal with oxygen.” 


This indomitable Dutch host then in- 
vited several countrymen to his workshop 
to enjoy a drunken revel, and brought 
them to an abrupt state of sobriety (per- 
haps sooner than they desired) with the 
use of the same revivifier. 

i + + 

With his zeal at concert pitch, Herr 
Palthe sought a “dead drunk” in Utrecht. 
Among the gutters he searched, exam- 
ined the spaces under immaculate Dutch 
brass rails, and peered eagerly in the 
back doors of the Holland equivalents of 
Hoos Gows. Americans! Let us take 
off our hats, stand in silence, and have 
one full minute of blush. There are no 
“dead drunks” in Utrecht! 

+ Ft & 

But P. M. v. Wulfften Palthe has not 
lived in vain. He has shown the world 
that oxygen will destroy bad after ef- 
fects of alcohol. America upholds the 
teaching of this great Dutchman with its 
Aquazone, the only mineral water super- 
charged with oxygen. At first we thought 
it would be well to suggest celebrating a 
Palthe Day once a year. But then we 
decided that the situation arises every 
day, not once a year. 

+ +t & 

So let us perpetually commemorate the 
service to mankind of the man who made 
drinking officially scientific. Let us drink 
to him at any hotel, club, or restaurant 
that sells Aquazone, and most do, or let 
us make it a home rite by getting our 
Aquazone from the grocer, druggist or 
any Busy Bee store. 
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BLACK LUCIFER 


He was always as blithe, always as 
black 
As any boy in Harlem: 
Light used to glitter on his back 
In heaven as it does in Harlem. 
He sang hosannas to the Lord 
And watched what he was bowing 
toward, 
Till Lucifer at last was bored 
And came away to Harlem. 


And now you can find him, any night, 
Glittering in Harlem, 

Thanking God that he isn’: white 
Like visitors in Harlem. 

With a paler skin, he might have| 








stayed 
And tinkled a harp and sung and 
prayed. 
And where would you rather be on 
parade— 


In heaven, or in Harlem? 
—WITTER BYNNER | 


AVENUE PROGRESS 


There, little Cathedral, 
Don’t you cry; 

You'll be a Childs Restaurant, 
By and by! 


ARE YOU A NEW YORKER? 


TEN EASY QUESTIONS THAT WILL 
HELP YOU TO KNOW. THE ANSWERS 
ARE PRINTED ON PAGE 64. 


1—What is the street number of 
the Metropolitan Tower? 

2—Where is there a public clock 
with the sign ““Tempus Fugit”? 

3—What monument to an old-time 
prominent New Yorker has inscriptions 
in English, Latin, and Gaelic? 

4—If all the streets of New York 
were laid end to end, how long would 
they be? 

5—Where is there a marker show- 
ing the exact longitude and latitude of 
the city? 

6—What streets have their house 
numbers even on the north side and 
odd on the south side? 

7—Where is the most ornate dis- 
play of cobblers at work in New 
York? 


8—How many stories 


Woolworth Building? 
9—How long is the East River? 
10—Which of the New York 


the 


has 





bridges cost the most to build? 
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A Distinction 
and a Difference 


BETWEEN a bouquet made in 

Paris and one made elsewhere 
there is a distinction beyond for- 
mula—a distinction due to a fine 
difference in Paris methods of han- 
dling and treatment. 


This distinction is a characteristic 
of Gabilla perfumes—they are un- 
mistakably made in Paris. 


All Gabilla perfumes are obtainable 
from department stores and special- 
ty shops of high standing in New 
York, with the exception of Vierge 
Folle and Folle Passion, which are 
made exclusively for The Grande 
Maison de Blanc, Fifth Avenue. 


Parrs 


Fleur du Jour 
Mon Cheri 
Moda 
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They conquered the commen ills— 
found glorious, vital health— 
by eating one simple food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine — 
Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a re- 


markable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants 
in every cake invigorate the whole system. 
They aid digestion—clear the skin—banish 
the poisons of constipation. Where cathartics 
give only temporary relief, yeast strengthens 
the intestinal muscles and makes them 
healthy and active, daily releasing new 
stores of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day, 
one before each meal: on crackers, in fruit juices, 
water or milk—or just plain, in small pieces. For 
constipation dissolve one cake in hot water (not 
scalding) before meals and at bedtime. Dangerous 
habit-forming cathartics will gradually become 
unnecessary. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Buy several cakes at a time—they will 
keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or three days. 

And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. Y-32, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 





THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— 


aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes constipation. 
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RIGHT 
“JY SUFFERED WITH SUCH SEVERE 
INDIGESTION that my energy began 
to flag and my complexion was becoming 
sallow. Then I discovered Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. A friend insisted that I try it. 
Day by day, I ate my three cakes. In 
six weeks, marvel of marvels, I found 
that my indigestion had disappeared 
and my complexion had cleared.” 


Eruex Y. Ginz, Indianapolis, Ind. 
















“CONSTIPATION WAS MAK- 
ING MEILL. I suffered from in- 
testinal pains at all times. A friend 
suggested Fleischmann’s Yeast. I 
have been eating three cakes a day 
ever since. The pains have gone, 
and I feel one hundred percent 
better.” , 


Juuius C. Anprews, Hopewell, Va. 


“I WAS TIRED OUT and in a 
run down condition. I lost my 
appetite and ambition. Then I 
began taking Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
The tired feeling left me. The 
amazing rapidity with which 
Fleischmann’s Yeast put ‘pep’ in 
me was surprising.” 
Bert W. Huson, 

Grand Rapids, Minn. 





SPORTS 


AS ANY one who had ,the good 
fortune to see the Princeton- 
Harvard game in the Stadium at 
Cambridge will tell you, the Orange 
and Black last Saturday was all jake. 

Mr. Slagle ran with the ball, he 
punted, he threw forward passes, he 
tackled, he drop-kicked and did about 
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everything else that a good football 
player can do. It appears that he 
went upon the field against the Crim- 
son a sick man. If he can only re- 
cover by this Saturday not all the Jack 
Owsleys in the world can prevent Yale 
from taking another one of those 
beatings which have become almost a 
habit at New Haven recently. 

The Princeton line was superb, the 
Princeton backfield was wonderful; 
but the man who molded them into 
a victorious eleven was sitting on the 
side lines all afternoon. What a mar- 
velous coach Mr. Roper is! There 
was as much difference between the 
Princeton team against the Navy in 
October and against Harvard last week 
as there is.between the Giants and a 
bush league nine. Hats off to Mr. 
Roper, not forgetting Mr. Keck and 
Mr. Wittmer. As one of the Har- 
vard eleven—who incidentally played 
last fall at Princeton—said to me af- 
ter the game: 

“Same old Princeton line!” 

Yes, no Masked Marvels were 
needed with a line like that. It was 
a surprise to everyone who didn’t know 
Mr. Roper and his assistants. The 
backfield also was just as good as ever; 
less effective perhaps because they were 


Phe- 
More 


facing a vastly better Harvard team 
than last year’s. But it was a typical 
Princeton set of backs that trotted 
out upon Soldiers’ Field. A slashing, 
fighting, ripping backfield, they tore 


Princeton 
Once 


That 


nomenon 


their way through the Crimson line, 
dodging and ducking past a tackler 
as they crashed into the secondary de- 
fense and then ploughed along for a 
few more yards with Harvard legs 


PO ALLE /P BROUAHT Down 
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and arms twined about them. Yet I 
will always believe that the foot- 
ball game is lost or won in the line. 
And in that battle of the two lines, 
Princeton came out distinctly on 
top. 

And so Princeton deserved and well 
deserved a victory. But there was one 
score at least they didn’t deserve. That 
was in the fourth period, when a dis- 
mal attempt at a punt gave the Tiger 
the ball on Harvard’s fourteen-yard 
line. Williams tried right end; but 
Saltonstall, who was the best end on 
the field, tackled him for a loss of six 
yards. Second down, sixteen to go. 
Slagle then threw a pass to Caulkins 
which gained back three yards. .Third 
down, thirteen to go. Then Slagle 
attempted the left side of the Harvard 
line off tackle, but was thrown with- 
out a gain by Chauncey. That made 
it fourth down, still thirteen to go. 
Prendergast took the ball at left and 
was thrown for practically no gain. 
Obviously it was Harvard’s ball. 
Equally obviously the Harvard acting 
captain and the officials were asleep at 
the switch. For Slagle went back and 
kicked a field goal. 

The score was 9-0 at the time, 
and there was no possible chance of a 
Harvard victory. But suppose the score 
had been nothing to nothing. Would 
Princeton then have won the game? 
That’s a question I pass to Messrs. 
Crowell, Murphy, Hollenback and 
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Okeson, the officials. And incidental- 
ly, why didn’t some of the football 
stars like Mr. Red Grange who were 
sitting up there in the press box as re- 
porters get wise to themselves and 
point out that Princeton got five 
downs? So far as I am aware, not a 
single metropolitan daily commented 
on this slip-up the next day, although 
every one carried charts which plainly 
enough showed those five downs! 

After the first quarter, there wasn’t 
much doubt as to the result. In the 
first quarter, Harvard recovered two 
Princeton fumbles but was unable to 
make any use of the advantage as their 
attack died away within the ten-yard 
line and a drop kick was blocked— 
and of course recovered—by Prince- 
tcn. You'll get an idea of how the 
Tiger dominated the game from then 
or by noticing that Harvard in this 
march toward the Princeton goal had 
the ball on the eight-yard line. Five 
plays later, thanks mostly to Mr. 
Sl: agle, Princeton had the ball on Har- 
vard’s thirty-yard line, and with only 
one forward pass to help them 

In fact, this threat of the forward 
pass, seldom used but always present, 
was what upset the Harvard line. 
When they played seven men up in 
front defensively, they smeared the 
Tiger running attack. But most of 
the time the center dropped back as 
though fearing a pass, and the result 


was that six men were not good 
enough to stop the plunging Princeton 
backs. And when Putnam fumbled, 
there was a Princeton man ready to 
pick up the ball, and another a few 
minutes later to convert the chance 
into a touchdown. That, in short, 








DIOIEP ANS NANIN 


THE TRUE FRENCH INSPIRA- 
TION OF CIRO, THE SUPREME 
LY FINE JASMIN PERFUME 
—MEMORARBLE AS THE 
FRAGRANT FLOWER ITSELF, 
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aA VALIER DE LA NU 


JSUOUS FRAGRANCE 
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Gentlemen 


Prefer Blues ; 


B...... there is = 


never any doubt 
that a blue is right. As 
a fashion it’s a fixture. 
It is worthy of anybody, 
appropriate at any time, 
at home anywhere. It 
rounds out a big ward- 
robe and is the mainstay 
of a small one. And it’s 
the only color scheme 
that you can wear year 
in and year out and 


never get tired of. 


Tailored by 
the House of 


Kuppenheimer ; 


Single- and 
Double-Breasted 
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Bull Brothers} 


Broadway 
at 49th St. 


5th St. 
and 7th Ave. 


Cortlandt St. 


Near Greenwich 
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was the game; Princeton took advan- 
tage of her scoring chances, and Har- 
vard couldn’t. 

A touchdown and goal and a safe- 
ty gave Princeton a nine-point lead at 
the end of the first half. Between the 
halves we had the customary battle of 
the bands. In this struggle, as in the 
struggle of the teams, Princeton clear- 
ly came out on top. Of course, ‘t is 
true that a college bass drummer is 
vastly more effective when his team 
has a nice, comfortable nine-point 
lead. I may be wrong about this; but 
it seemed to me that their harmony 
was more regular. The Harvard band 
marched over to the Princeton cheer- 
ing section and formed a large P, play- 
ing the “Jungle Song” the while. 
Then the Princeton band retaliated by 
swarming across to form an “H” in 
front of the Crimson stands and play- 
ing “Our Director.” 

Coming into the second half, with 
the shadows lengthening in the Sta- 
dium, and Harvard desperately trying 
to penetrate that defense, Princeton 
put on a march down the field from 
her own twenty-five yard line that 
only ended on Harvard’s twenty-yard 
line when Williams fumbled and 
Meadows of Harvard recovered. 
Shortly after another attack was 
stopped, and then came Slagle’s field 
goal. By this time the Harvard de- 
fense was tightening. And, also, I 
suppose, Mr. Slagle was getting tired. 
But what a reception he got from the 
Princeton cheering sections, as he was 
taken off the field! He was the out- 
standing player of the afternoon, as 
he will be this Saturday against Yale. 

Coming into the fourth quarter, 
Harvard completed a forward pass for 
a fifteen-yard gain well into Prince- 
ton territory, but they were held up 
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COULD NOT Foccow HIM 





BUM. Oo ee 


and there was no Eddie Mahan to kick 
offside on the three-yard line. The 
sun was setting in a blaze of orange, 
behind the west side of the Stadium, 
as thé Tiger stands began to roar while 
first one and then another player wha 
had contributed to victory came .run- 
ning off the field. In between plays, 
the roar changed to a low, sullen mur- 
mur; the murmur of the Tiger tast- 
ing blood. A play or two in the on- 
coming dusk; the sharp penetrating 
blast of a whistle—and the game was 
over. 

Down upon the field poured the 
exuberant and slightly hoarse Prince- 
tonians. Headed by their band, they 
swarmed under the goal posts where a 
mercenary management had placed po- 
licemen to deflect their collegiate en- 
thusiasms. Those goal posts were to 
stay in Cambridge. At first it seemed 
likely. But suddenly one of the cops 
lost his feet in the struggle. Out from 
the maze of waving arms and hats 
and dancing coon coats rolled the hel- 
met of another Boston policeman. The 
goal posts wavered, trembled, fell. The 
cops were no more visible. Once again 
the victors were taking home the spoils. 

Mr. Horween, the Harvard coach, 
has the right idea about this ghoulish 
pastime. 

“The best way,” he said recently, 
“to prevent the goal posts being car- 
ried away is to win games.” 

It was not his fault, nor the fault 
of a fine fighting Crimson eleven that 
it happened last Saturday. Harvard 
was beaten by a better team. 

—Joun R. Tunis 


. 
Other Sporting Departments, Football 


and Court Games, will be found on pages 
65 and 69. 
































T shall be a Lincoln! You will possess the sovereign 
of motor cars. Amomentous decision concluded. Now 
who to execute that Lincoln order? 





Someone who can help you achieve your Lincoln as an 
individual Lincoln. Whether it’s to be a standard or a 
custom-built model, someone to help you give it a per- 
| sonality that is a reflection of your own. You are seek- 
| | ing Lincoln specialists, of course, and very soon you will 

find yourself in the delightful Park Central Showrooms. 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 


/ \HE DEATH of Harry Hou- 
dini is a matter for no perfunc- 
tory lamentation. He was one 

of the very few who gave color to 
this age in which we are living, some- 
what after the fashion that John L. 
Sullivan gave color to his time, or P. 
T. Barnum to his. Which is a way 
of saying that he was a profoundly 
individual person; the romantic mas- 
ter of a romantic trade, who devoted 
himself to the contemplation of illu- 
sions. For our happy enchantment, 
he contrived illusions, dealing in a 
quite harmless magic and reassuring 
us the while that what we perceived 
was only expert trickery. And for our 
deeper enchantment he set himself to 
the destruction of other illusions which 
appeared to us, betimes, as sinister— 
capable of touching us with uneasiness 
and fear. 

He was Cagliostro redivivus, with 
all the sham and the deceit of that 
first famous magician cast away. He 
traded in pretense, and yet when he 
was done, life appeared before us a bit 
clearer—and certainly more amusing. 

Among his relics there is no clue 
to that fascinating question: what is 
it that leads a man to take up magic 
as his art? It almost appears as if he 
simply happened upon it by accident. 
His father was a Jewish rabbi, and 
poor. And Harry had to find a job. 
The town locksmith needed a helper, 
and somehow Harry happened into his 
shop. 

Even then, there was nothing to 
distinguish him from a thousand other 
locksmith’s apprentices in all the towns 
of the world, until one day the county 
sheriff appeared at the door with a 
handcuffed prisoner walking beside 
him. It seems that the key to the 
manacles had been lost and the pris- 
oner, now ready for freedom, hardly 
fancied going through life with a pair 
of handcuffs on his wrists. Harry 
said he thought he could get them 
off. 

He did get them off, without a key 


and without breaking the lock. The 
boss nodded approvingly. The pris- 
oner gave him a curious glance. And 


into the young Houdini’s head there 
popped an astonishing notion. He be- 
gan borrowing different sorts of man- 
acles, and carrying them home, and 
snapping them upon his wrists. Some- 
times it took him all night to get them 
off, but he never had to resort to the 
use of a file. 


THE MAGICIAN 


Before long he was giving twenty 
shows a day in a dime museum, at a 
salary of fifteen dollars a week, and 
regarding himself definitely as a ma- 
gician. He took it all very seriously, 
as he had always taken everything in 
life. In his opinion, it was not a 
matter for levity that a bright young 
lad with a somewhat unusually deft 
pair of hands had decided to devote 
his life to magic. He became adept 
at the usual conjurér’s tricks—making 
three billiard balls appear where only 
one had been before—dragging irrita- 
ble rabbits from the hats of startled 
spectators. But his passion was for es- 
caping, for getting free from appar- 





ently insuperable bonds. And gradu- 
ally he gave himself entirely over to 
this passion. 


N HIS body and in his mind, he 

was an amazing acrobat. He was 
possessed of that miraculous deftness 
of muscle and brain that Providence 
bestows upon tumblers and pianists and 
surgeons. His fingers never played 
him false. And his brain never lost 
its sense of balance in the midst of 
intricate situations. 

His ability to escape from any sort 
of chain or lock or cell was compact 
of a trickery that was not quite trick- 
ery. That is to say, he did not require 
especially prepared locks or chains or 


cells. And in that one particular he 
was quite different from all the fel- 
lows of his craft. He could pick any- 
body’s lock. He could tie knots in 
anybody’s chain. 

Once he went to the Krupp works 
in Germany. The workmen had heard 
of his coming, and against his arrival 
they wrought an astonishing pair of 
handcuffs, employing all of their Prus- 
sian ingenuity in the fashioning of its 
lock. In plain sight of all of them, 
he slipped the irons off in less than a 
minute. 

Under the direction of some college 
professor or other, a glass cabinet was 
built, its corners held in place by 
thirty-two padlocks, all fastened on 
the outside. They put him in, and 
snapped the locks and stood by to watch 
his efforts. Before they were fairly 
settled, he stepped out among them. 
He had unlocked twelve of the locks 
plainly before their eyes, and yet they 
had not penetrated the secret of the 
trick. 

His fantastic disregard for strait- 
jackets and soldered boxes and such 
apparatus is commonly known. But 
it is not commonly known that these 
were no trick devices, prepared in ad- 
vance. 


IS ESCAPES were contrived 
through an utterly exhaustive 
knowledge of the mechanics of all 
binding devices, and through a physi- 
cal dexterity which enabled him to 
use this knowledge under even the 
most forbidding circumstances. 

“He did not care for ordinary pres- 
tidigitation,” his widow tells me. 
“Tricks with cards, and even elaborate 
illusions with cabinets, and cages and 
such did not interest him much. Such 
of these tricks as he did could be done 
by any good magician, and there is no 
secret in them to members of the pro- 
fession. 

“He was great as an escape artist. 
And all of his secrets concern the 
manipulation of locks and chains. 
These are the secrets that are valua- 
ble, but they have not died with him. 
I know how he did everything. I 
was on the stage with him for thirty- 
two years. His chief assistant knows, 
too, and probably some of the other 
boys who worked with us. But all of 
them signed an oath that they would 
never divulge any of his secrets. 

“T do not think it would be of any 
use to tell these secrets. Nobody else 








“* You're looking great, Harry—dbeen away?” 


«NO. Gym twenty minutes, night and morning.’ 
“I'd like that—but I can’t afford it.” 


“«My gym, shower and all the trimmings are within a few yards of my bed- 
room and cost nothing.” 


“< You're ‘kidding’ .” 
“No. I live at The Allerton.” 
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magic 
- just 
“dBave 


O magic- performing 

chemicals have yet been 
found to take the place of 
good, old-fashioned shaving 
lather. But you will find that 
Fougere Royale (Royal Fern) 
Shaving Cream is a natural 
beard-softener and helps you 
to the most comfortable shave 
you've ever had. Fougere 
Royale is thoroughly neutral- 
ized. It makes copious lather 
and actually benefits the skin. 
Never leaves a soapy after- 
shaving odor and is delight- 
ful to use. Ask your druggist 
today for the generous fifty- 
cent tube of Fougere Royale 
Shaving Cream — or send a 
dime for a trial tube that will 
show you this new way to 
shaving comfort. 


Sout igere Royle 


Skving C ream 


Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 






Shaving Cream, 5 
Shaving Stick, vee 

gE “— cum, $1 Tie 
au Vegetale, $1.25 
Facial Soap, 5 50c 
















Houbigant, Inc. 
539 W. 45th St., New York 





could do his tricks, even if they knew 
how, because nobody that I know has 
the remarkable physical equipment 
that he had.” 

And it was, perhaps, his physical 
equipment which was his greatness. 
He could perform, when pressed, all 
of the disturbing tricks of the Eastern 
fakirs: thrusting needles through his 
cheeks, reposing in a submerged coffin 
for ninety minutes, and so on. He 
had, too, a remarkable control over his 
arterial system. 

On one occasion he thrust out his 
hand. “Feel my pulse,” he suggested. 
It was full and strong, but after a 
moment it stopped completely. He 
was sitting in his dressing gown, and 
he let it fall away from his shoulders 
and his arm, showing the muscles quite 
relaxed. 

“Now feel the other pulse, 
dini said. 

The other one, too, had stopped. 

“Now in the left wrist, three short 
beats,” he said. The three beats came, 
quickly, and stopped. And then the 
trained nurse who was with him the 
last few months of his life ordered 
him to stop his tricks. It was dan- 
gercus, she said. 


” Hou- 


HESE matters provided us with 

absorbing amusement. He stood 
the citizens of our Republic on their 
heads with his magic. And he always 
cautioned them, at the end of his 
performances, to believe that he was 
dealing simply in trickery. It was 
not magic, he explained most care- 
fully. It was alla fake. 

And then, as his own performances 
began to pall upon him, he set out 
with characteristic intentness and en- 
thusiasm to discomfort another set of 
magicians who neglected to tell their 
audiences that they were dealing in 
trickery. 

His attacks upon fake spiritualistic 
mediums were savage and relentless. 
And his forthright mind did not 
content itself with simple denunci- 
ations. 

He went to a hundred séances, sat 
through them quietly, and listened to 
the protestations of sincerity from the 
mediums. And then he would pro- 
pose, quite urbanely, to do all the 
tricks the mediums had done, without 
the aid of the occult. 

And he did them. He could sum- 
mon the ghosts. He could make the 
bells clatter. He could produce slate 
writings of the most baffling sort. Yet 
he never attacked spiritualism as a 
creed. 
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“T do not know whether spirits exist 
or not,” he said. And he never chal- 
lenged a medium until he had seen that 
medium perform. 


OR ALL the intense activity with 

which his life was filled, Houdini 
was a bookish man. His library, filled 
with obscure writings from all the 
mystics of the world, books on black 
magic and white, on witchcraft and 
ghosts and spiritism, is not the library 
of a collector or a dilettante. Books 
crowd in dusty piles about an ancient 
roll-top desk. In a glass cabinet, it- 
self covered by recondite volumes, re- 
poses a cast in wax of his hands. Old 
stage relics, old playbills and programs, 
are thrown about in the utmost con- 
fusion. 

When Sir Arthur Conan Doyle vis- 
ited him there, not long ago, he ex- 
pressed high praise for the collection 





of books, but objected that there was 
not enough space to walk about be- 
tween them. 

“Who cares to walk about in a li- 
brary?” demanded Houdini. “It’s a 
place to read, isn’t it?” 

He used to get up at three or four 
o’clock in the morning and go down 
into this dusty room and read himself 
to sleep again. But the thousands of 
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volumes in his library have never been 
catalogued. 


H: IS a figure to be remembered 
for his thoughtful, unsmiling 
face, for his boyish earnestness in the 
pursuit of the curious trade that he 
followed; a dealer in confessed frauds 
who detested all frauds unconfessed. 
He will be the character, above many 
others who now occupy our scene with 
much of pomp and circumstance, to 
hold the fancy of some social historian 
fifty years hence, who sets out to cap- 
ture again the spirit of the Turbid 
Twenties. —Morris Markey 


SEASONAL SONG 


(You can find the tune in “Iolanthe’’) 

When all week long the Autumn sun 

Shines fair and warmer on humanity, 
I plan a little week-end fun, 

A football game, or such inanity. 
Because the weather has been good, 

A day’s diversion I anticipate— 
Maybe some shooting in the wood— 

Just any outdoor way to dissipate. 


a 


I never think it’s comical— 
Fal, lal, la! 
How Nature always does ordain— 
Fal, lal, la! 
That every Saturday in Fall, 
When I would ease my mental 
strain, 
There’s either a little snowy squall, 
Or else a little drizzly rain! 
Fal, lal, la! 
—A. B. BERND 


IF | WERE KING 


I'd have the pugilistic champ 
Who rules in my domain 
A hardened and uncultured scamp 
Who spits with might and main; 
A paragon of boorish sinners 
Who doffs his vest at stylish dinners, 
And thinks that Emerson wrote 
Babbitt, 
And licks his knife, 
And beats his wife, 
And picks his teeth through force of 
habit. —P. C. 


The Anti-Saloon League seems 
quite cheerful in the face of the wet 
victory. It is always comforting to 
know that one’s job, though arduous, 















IS permanent. 
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IN ITS ABILITY TO DRAPE WITH GENTLE- 
MANLY PRECISION AND TO ADAPT ITSELF 
COMFORTABLY TO THE REQUIREMENTS OF 
THE NEW YORKER WHO DINES WELL, AND 
AT EASE, THE FINCHLEY TUXEDO IS QUITE 
UNEQUALLED. DEVELOPED WITH SEEMLY 
ELEGANCE IN SELECT UNFINISHED WORSTED. 


SIXTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
AND MORE 
READY-TO-PUT-ON 


TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 
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IN THE “HILLS OF THE SKY” 





Get set! 
Here They Come! 


Wild duck and geese make the 
waterways of the North Carolina 
mountains their feeding ground 
during the winter months. 
You'll find wild turkey too, 
and a variety of furred, as well 
as feathered, game. Surely you 
would like to bag a’ possum, fox 
or bear—plenty of them there. 
The ONTEORA Rop & GUN 
C.uB is making a most unusual 
offer to both men and women 
who are interested in the great 
outdoors... You must learn about 
it. It is different and has a real 


appeal. 
Illustrated booklet on your request 


ONTEORA 
ROD & GUN 
CLUB 


51 East 42d St., New York City 





Copyright, 1926, hy Onteora Rod * Gun Club 
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THREE MORE SISTERS 


Adapted from the Slavic of 
Check-Off 


Act I 


[The action takes place in a small 
Russian village of about three million 
inhabitants. The characters all have 
names ending in “inski? or “ovitch,” 
but that is a great deal to keep writing 
down so we won't bother with it. The 
scene is the living room of a house. | 


Joan: This is the anniversary of 
father’s death. I feel so happy. 
Loreena: As I look out this window 
I can see ten dead trees. I feel so 
happy. 

ILya: As I walked home this evening 
I saw one crippled child strangle 


another. Oh, I feel so happy. 
Tom: What is life? What is it? 
Tell me. Oh—oh—oh. 


(Dick says the same thing. So 
does Harry.) 

PETE: My wife tried to poison me to- 
day. Or, maybe, she tried to poison 
herself. I forget which. Not that 
I mind, but think of the children. 


Joan 
LorEENA ? I want to go to Moscow. 
ILya 


_ es you want to go to 


Dick 
Moscow? 
HARRY 


Pete: Well, you'll never get to 
Moscow. 


Aux: And what do you think of that? 


Act II 


(Same place; same people.) 


Pete: Loreena, I love you. I love you. 
I love you. 

LorEENA (from the other side of the 
room): Speak louder. I can’t hear 
you above all this conversation. I 
am so tired. 

Tom: I am so tired. 

(Dick says the same thing. So 
does Harry.) 

Mase: There are only eight other 
husbands in this town besides my 
own, and I can never remember 
which one I am going out with. 
Oh, I am so tired. 

Pete: I love you. I love you. 

Voices: Oh, shut up. We are so tired. 

Tom: I am really a very nice fellow 
when I am alone. Come and see 
me some time when I am alone, and 
see what a nice fellow I am when 
I am alone. When I get with other 
people they do not like me. I throw 
things at them. I make faces at 
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WHAT PRICE 
BEAUTY ? 





6fpPHOSO imagines that beauty 

cometh by rare favor of the 
fates dwelleth in folly and sublime 
ignorance. 

The price of beauty lieth in con- 
stant vigilance ‘gainst winds, suns, 
dust, germs, and the traces of time— 
in wisely administered beauty treat- 
ments and in rigorous daily beauty 
rites. 





So vital is the perpetuation of 
Youth and Beauty that it has gained 
the importance of a science under the 
regimen of the world-famous beauty 
specialist, Helena Rubinstein. 

After a lifetime of research, delving 
in the intricacies of dermatology and 
chemistry and allied sciences, this 
renowned beauty specialist has 
evolved a technique that includes an 
infinite variety of Valaze preparations 
to correct every beauty-marring im- 
perfection—and treatments so flexible 
that they vary completely for each 
client. 

At the salon of Helena Rubinstein, 
the freshness of youth is restored to 
careworn faces—and present loveli- 
ness is kept intact from the ravages of 


time! 
AN 
Se 


Make-up which Bewitcheth! 

For positively bedazzling touches 
of beauty, the world of chic most 
favors the powders, rouges and lip- 
sticks in stunning scarlet vanities, 
created by Helena Rubinstein. They 
protect the delicate epidermal tissues, 
even while adding a bewitching note 
of charm! 

Individual diagnosis 

You are invited to call at the nearest 
Helena Rubinstein salon for a Com- 
plete Facial Diagnosis—including ex- 
pert advice on the daily care of your con- 
tour and complexion—and on the most 
flattering use of make-up for your type. 
This service is complimentary. 


Nelna Rebinfleen 


46 West 57th Street New York 


For Appointment Telephone Circle 465 
PARIS LONDON 
CHICAGO DETROIT 
BOSTON NEWARK 
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their children. They don’t like me. 

They ought to be with me when I 

am alone. 

Dick: Ilya, why don’t you marry 
me? I love you enough to take you 
to Moscow. I am tired. 

ILya: I want to go to Moscow. I 
don’t love you. I will marry you. 
I am so tired. 

Pere: I must go. My wife has poi- 
soned herself. Or one of the chil- 
dren. The message did not say 

which. 


Act III 


(Same scene, same characters, ex- 
cept for a few.that I have not had 
time to introduce and that have gone 
crazy, to Moscow, or committed sui- 


cide before I got this far.) 


LorEENA: "ete has gone away. The 
only man { have ever loved has gone 
away. My heart is broken. [ am 
so happy. Life is so good. 

ILya: Tom murdered Dick. Now I 
can’t marry him. I can’t go to Mos- 
cow. I am so happy. 

Harry: Eight jealous wives have 
told me that if I do not stop Mabel 
from running around with their 
husbands they will tear me to pieces. 
I am going to Moscow. I don’t want 
to go to Moscow. 

(Curtain while they all laugh 
cheerily.) —OLIvEeR CLAXTON 


FOOD 


(A VariaTIon ) 


In hotel apartments palatial and regal 

Cooking’s illegal, ’tis strictly illegal. 

In kitchenettes lawful but ill-equipped- 
rather 

Cooking’s a bother, a devilish bother. 

In restaurants stylish and chic and 
extensive 

Food is expensive, yes, very expensive. 

At table d’héte dinner (a good money 
saver ) 

Viands lack flavor, alas, they lack 
flavor. 

A troublesome problem unsolved for 
the present 

For starving’s unpleasant, extremely 
unpleasant. 

—ParKE CUMMINGS 


In the role of a hysterical serving maid 
she shoots the poet’s brother in the 
epilog.—Cleveland paper. 
There’s drama for you. 





















a Dal 


“Miss Marjorie Foesting 
wears the new 
‘Petitpoint Sandal 


A slipper of white satin and silver kid with a 
touch of exquisite color in the petitpoint on the 
toe—that is the choice of Miss Marjorie Joesting, 
a w nner of the national beauty contest and now 
playing in Honeymoon Lane. Petitpoint sandals 
are sponsored exclusively by 
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Not only 
“best-sellers” 


OF COURSE our book shops have all 
the famous “best-sellers” everyone reads 

= oa ae . they also have all the 
other books too. All DOUBLEDAY, 
PAGE BOOK SHOPS keep the books 
of all publishers, so that when ever you 
want a book, no matter what it is, 
they’ll have it. 


Our new place up on Madison Avenue is typical 
of our best. There the people who wait on you 
know books, like them. Browsing among the 
well-stocked shelves you will find the books of 
all publishers, the new ones just published, the 
old favorites, books in fine bindings, books with 
pictures in them, French books, lots of books 
for boys and girls, all sorts of books, waiting to 
to be read, holding their magic for some fa- 
vored reader 


This shop has a rental library _It’s open even- 


ings. Jt’s near 70th Street, at 


846 


MADISON AVENUE 


Other convenient 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE BOOK SHOPS 
in the city are: 

LORD & TAYLOR 
Fifth Avenue, at 38th Street 
PENNSYLVANIA TERMINAL 
Main Arcade 
LONG ISLAND TERMINAL 
Foot of Escalator, L. I. Terminal 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
Lexington Avenue Arcade 
EQUITABLE BUILDING 
166 W. 32nd Street, opp. Hotel Pennsylvania 


38 WALL STREET 
opp. J. P Morgan 











HOW MINNIE WENT 
WRONG 


THE STUDY OF A MORAL CATASTROPHE 


} HEN I first knew Minnie 
she was, if not respectable, at 
least respected. She had her 


amours, I concede, for she was of 
Broadway, and even in those days 


| |Broadway’s morals were—well, hard- 


ly irksome. But she wasn’t vulgar. 
She could snub an unwilling suitor 
with all the hauteur of a chorus girl. 
And what a magnificent spectacle she 
was, strutting off from one of these 
moral victories with her tail thrust 
heavenward, and her little black cor- 
rugated nose, always so deliciously 
cool and moist, wrinkling derisively! 


Minnie had regular employment in 
Shanley’s restaurant, keeping it clear 
of rats and mice. On dull nights she 
used to exercise in the grassy court 
west of Shanley’s, and oft-times she 
would sing duets in the moonlight 
with her current lover, for she was 
naturally gay. And so for three years. 


AME prohibition. And with it 
came Minnie’s ruin, for prohi- 

bition wrenched her from her shel- 
tered existence and thrust her out into 
a hard and ribald world with whose 
difficulties and temptations she was ill 
prepared to cope. 
Then prohibition closed Shanley’s 
forever and Minnie lost her job. I 
lost track of her until one night, hap- 
pening into a lunch-room speak-easy 
off Times Square, I saw Minnie 
again. But how changed! 
That body of hers, so sleek, so gen- 
tly rounded, in the days of Shanley’s, 
now was scrawny and unkempt; her 
gait, once so alluringly undulating, 
provocative, yet distinguished, had be- 
come a sly and predatory prowl; her 
broad white forehead, once so placid, 
was seamed with the lines of sin and 
care. 

“She can lick any damn tomcat on 
Forty-third Street,” said Tohnny the 
waiter. “But generally she plays 
around with a black tom. Even drags 
bones out of the kitchen for him. 
Keeps him, you might say. And, do 
you know, she’s got more descendants 
than Adam and Eve?” 

Two of Minnie’s latest brood were 
playfully squabbling in a corner. Min- 
nie watched them with lazy indul- 
gence from a stool at the lunch coun- 
ter. Johnny poured some beer into 


a saucer and she lapped it up avidly. 
As she finished she looked. up at me. 
A spark of recognition lighted her 














Drawing by Johan Bull, courtesy of Forum 


Count Hermann Keyserling 
If Yow’re 
Married! 


KEYSERLING’S 
The BOOK of MARRIAGE 
25 Chapters 
A Bachelor! 
KEYSERLING’S 


The BOOK of MARRIAGE 


Every aspect of marriage and sex 
relations in this changing world. 


Divorced! 
KEYSERLING’S 


The BOOK of MARRIAGE 
Will help you to a 


better start next time. 


Engaged! 
KEYSERLING'’S 
The BOOK of MARRIAGE 


May teach you to look 
beyond the honeymoon. 


Or Living in 
Sin! 

KEYSERLING’S 
The BOOK of MARRIAGE 


Psychology and common 
sense — not morals. 


2nd Printing, $5.00 


Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
383 Madison Ave., New York 
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liquor-fogged eyes, and I thought she _ 


looked a little ashamed. ie SEE a i on rere 
I departed, saddened. As I walked | | 


down Forty-third Street a dozen cats, 
of all ages, but all of them patterned 
in black and white like Minnie, were 
tumbling up and down tenement stair- 
ways, preening themselves in door- 
ways, or growling over filthy bones 
dragged from garbage pails. What 
was in store for them? Would Broad- 
way get them, too? 











































UT I was to learn a few weeks 

later that a spark of good had 
survived deep down in Minnie’s hard- 
ened bosom. 

Minnie had passed her girlhood in ~ 
the shadow of the stately gray basilica 
of the New York Times, and perhaps 
that influence had never altogether 
faded. When Minnie was next about 
to become a mother there must have | | 
stirred in her a yearning to give her | | 
coming brood the advantages of a | | 


eres ae se 








culture and a moral strength which she 
had lacked. 
So one evening she watched her | | 
chance, beside the revolving door 
of the Times Annex, and slipped | ]} 
in behind an editor. Late that 
night, in an obscure corner of the edi- 
torial department, she brought her lit- 
} tle ones into the world, and then 
slipped out again to her old life of the 
streets. Her children were adopted 
by a lady journalist of unimpeachable 
character and are now adult tomcats 
of the highest respectability, and in- 
clined to stoutness, 


| 
| 
| | 
j a | 
| OHNNY related the last act in } CWhen 1) a malter 
Minnie’s drama three nights later | 
| of good ta le | 
i j 
' 











p in the speak-easy. 
“She’s dead,” he said simply. 

“You know that old black tom 
Minnie’s been playin’ around with. 
Well, last night Min got mixed up 
with a mangy maltese. Tonight the 





old black one sneaked up on her be- . 

hind the restaurant and broke her OUAN OVW) 

— | 

neck. i 7 ; 
“Tt’s too bad,” he added, with some- 1 


thing between a sob and a hiccup. : 
’ “But she’d certainly lived her life.” New York, Paris 
—Harotp Norman Denny 


” | A\nd al Scleded Purveyory 


Harry L. F , resident here off 
and on for a number of years, writes he 
has left town to accept a job elsewhere, 
but will return in the fall at which time 
he will repudiate his just debts dollar | 
for dollar—Alaska paper. ' 


And then will leave town again, | {/-—___ ; _I} 
presumably, ——— — 
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“All the World’s 
a Stage” 


Every ambitious man wants to play his part well on the 
stage of life. If he wishes to portray the successful man, 
he knows his setting must be in character—that he must 
look the part. Hence the wise man selects his wardrobe 
carefully. 

At D’Andrea Brothers you will find clothes appropriate 
for every business and social occasion. When you 
wear D'Andrea clothes, you will know that wherever 
you go, you are becomingly and correctly dressed for 
your part, and you will play it with the assurance that 
wins success. 

Ready to Wear, $75 


D Andrea Brothers tu 


MEN'S TAILORS 


587 Fifth Avenue at Forty-Seventh 
Telephone— Murray Hill 5532 
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Jay~ITborpe 


Nc. 
57th Street West 


Time 
to Wear 


Rabbit Woo! Hose 


— the invisible warm underhose that makes 

sheer silk stockings wearable the year round. 

Jay-Thorpe was first to introduce this im- 

ported pure rabbit wool hose to America, 

and Jay-Thorpe is first to sell this same fine 
quality at its lowest price. 
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Steam Cars, (Wo 





ers and 
LITTLE 
while ago 
we looked over a 
new Empire 
steam car and > 
were astonished, 
on arriving chez 
lui, to find a large and beautiful ma- 
chine, resembling a slightly over- 
nourished Rolls-Royce. It had a nick- 
el radiator (which is really a con- 
denser), dozens of dials, a reverse 
lever, an emergency brake, and an 
auxiliary hand pressure pump that 
looks like the customary gear-shift 
handle. This is one of the first steam 
cars to have a foot throttle, which, 
of course, makes it control exactly like 
an ordinary car, excepting that when 
you want to commence, alt you do 
is open the throttle. 


The biggest thrill of all comes 
when, after timidly approaching this 
$3,000 monster, you raise the bon- 
net and to your horror, instead of 
finding carburetor and manifold, cyl- 
inder head and water pump, find a ) 
nice shiny wash-boiler. The interest- 
ing thing about these cars is that they 
can be made to run at any desired 
speed up to 100. When absolutely 
chilly they take only a few minutes 
to cook, and they are equipped with 
a pilot light which renders it un- 
necessary ever to let them get really 
cold. The cost of operation is less 
than half that of the gasoline car. 





HILE on the subject of peculiar 

power-plants, it might be well 
to say a word about the wood-burning 
charabane of France. This amazing 
automobile distils the wood and em- 
ploys the gas derived therefrom. As 
any one can see, it is extremely cheap 
to run, because if you but carry an 
axe, an unlimited amount of fuel may 


be had for the taking.  ] 


Those brave souls who have the 
courage to purchase used cars can, just 
now, have the time of their young 
lives. “True, prices are being put up 
on new cars, but so are trade-in val- 
ues, which neutralizes the increase in 





price. It is possible now to pick out 
a very fine used car. Don’t offer the 
company two-thirds of what they ask 
for it unless you realiy want it, be- 
cause if you leave your telephone- 
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2 ars, Wood Burn- 
-and | Royal Armor 
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number they will probably call you 
up in a few days and tell you you 
can have it. It is always well, how- 
ever, to buy your used car from the 
people who make it, as it is distinctly 
to their advantage not to stick you any 
more than they have to. 


E HAVE a letter from a Rolls 

owner, who read in THE NEw 
YorRKER of October 2 about the 
car of that make which did such yeo- 
man service in the war. The letter 
states that this gentleman’s car (vin- 
tage of ’08), was also captured by 
the Germans, was recovered by the 
American Express Company, has 
worn out several bodies and today runs 
better than it did ten years ago. 








PEAKING of Rolls reminds us| 

of royalties, and the fact that the 
Willys-Knight Company have made 
for her Roumanian Majesty, with a 
view to presentation, a cabriolet which 
is entirely armor-plated. ‘This will, 
undoubtedly, protect the Queen from 
danger, since even the windows are 
of triple-thickness triplex glass. The 
only catch is that the car probably 
weighs several tons, should have a 
truck motor, and so far as we were 
able to discover, the little Willys en-| 
gine belonging to the chassis has been 
left untouched. Willys-Knight, on 
their new stock models, have an ac- 
cessory that is one of the most intelli- 
gent devices ever brought out. This 
consists of a long nickel handle which 
can be moved with the fingers with- 
out taking the hand from the steering 
wheel, and will simultaneously dim 
the headlights and light the ditchlight. 
This has been a crying need, as 
merely dimming lights makes it quite 
impossible to see pedestrians on a dark 
road unless they happen to be lit up. 








ie SEEKING oddities and wonders, 
of the motor world, we ran across 

advertisement in which a gentle- 
man wishes to trade a Fiat Baby Tour- 
ing “Excellent Condition” for a high 
grade Grand Piano. Evidently clank- 
ing over bumps in the hard- riding Fiat 
cultivated such a taste for music in him 
that he now cannot help himself. We 
wonder if he will be able to drive the 





piano better than he played the Fiat. 
—Eric Hatcu 


————— 























John Ward Shoes reflect all the niceties. of 
modeling which characterize the exceptional 
in men’s footwear. Back of this admitted dis- 
tinction in appearance stands the sound foun- 
dation of long experience and skilled work- 
manship, rendering permanent satisfaction a 
definite certainty. 
Prices: $7 to $11 


Sizes: 4 to 13; Widths: AAA to EEE 





Shops in NEW YORK, BROOKLYN, NEWARK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON 
Address for booklet or orders, 191 Hudson Street, New York City 
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HEN Tue New Yorker 

began its weekly series of 

ten questions concerning the 
metropolis, giving the answers twen- 
ty-five or thirty pages ahead, we felt 
convinced that no good would come of 
this new puzzle journalism. 

It was not the deleterious effect on 
the reader that we feared. After all, 
it doesn’t hurt any of THE New 
YoORKER’s subscribers (all of whom 
are exceptionally intelligent) to think 
back over the meals they’ve had dur- 
ing the past ten or fifteen years in 
order to answer question three: 
“Which restaurant in lower Broadway 


The Tan O Trium hs ] puts too much olive oil in its mayon- 

a4 Pp o naise?”? Or to walk a few miles each 

day to ascertain what streets between 

Houston and 136th have curbstones 

on both sides. Or to look for the 

curious old house in the upper end of 

Manhattan which has an iron dog 
with a broken tail on the lawn. 
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i Arthur Murray’s New 
Method of teaching 
simplifies the learning 


Us . “WT: J 
f of this brilliant dance. ‘ Besides, if the unusual mental or 
physical exertion does begin to exhaust 
, one, it is a simple matter to turn to 
iy T’S tango, tango everywhere you turn! Tango ) page 78 to learn that the foundation 
orchestras at the smartest Night Clubs. of the new Saks store is eighty-nine 
Professionals dancing the tango. Society learn- feet below Fifth Avenue level, and 


we 
56. 
IE 


that it is the Shoulder Arms Apart- 


ing the tango. Dance-loving New York has 
ment Hotel which pages its guests by 


succumbed to its irresistible lure. 


— Vv. 


radio. 
: , 
7) 
The leaders of society and stage come to HAT WE did fear, though, 
Arthur Murray, specialist in smart ballroom was the epidemic sure to follow 
i dancing, for tango lessons. You, too, can mas- J Tue New YorKER’s example. We 
ter its fascinating steps—quickly—easily. Learn take pleasure in announcing that 
to do them with ease—grace—distinction. our worst fears have now _ been 
U, J} confirmed. The Evening World 
1) was the first to fall. Each day 
Arthur Murray’s instructors are sympathetic it publishes the picture of a celeb- 
if fault-finders. They will quickly teach you to ) rity taken twenty or thirty years ago, 
} acquire confidence ... poise... to lead force- 7) captioned “Do You Know Him?” and 


informing the reader that the answer 
will be found on page 15. Other pa- 
pers have followed suit, the tabloids 


fully and follow easily. They will make you a 
finished, brilliant dancer... admired... sought 


U 
ft after. 2 
of course, with that tendency to overdo 
a prevailing mode which ever distin- 
us You'll like Arthur Murray’s new studio... YJ guishes them, going to such lengths 


that it is now impossible to read a 
simple item concerning the capture of 
a bandit without turning to pages 4, 7, 
11, 14 and 23, then following the 
green line to 27 and doubling back to 
the foot of page 2, where the final 
bit of information is concealed be- 


tween the pict f Mrs. Hall and 
ARTHUR MURRAY Pape’s Diapepsin. ; The idioaiae 
4 7 East 43rd St. ~ Vanderbilt 1773 * item, culled at random from one of 


the city’s tabloids, will illustrate what 
we mean: 


its privacy ...its youthful, enthusiastic instruc- 
tors who can teach successfully as well as dance 
4 beautifully. And rates are surprisingly low. 
Why not call or telephone about lessons today? 
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, a young thug just recently 
released from Prison, was to- 
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day shot and dangerously wounded 
by » a policeman attached to 
the Precinct Station. 
was discovered by the officer in the 
act of robbing the store of , at 




















No. 3463 Street. He had a 
full kit of tools in his pos- 
session. 


NSTEAD, however, of giving the 

number of the page where the miss- 
ing information can be obtained, the 
tabloids are accentuating the puzzle by 
the use of symbols. Thus, seven words 
between dashes mean that you must 
turn to page 7; nineteen words, to 
page 19, and so on. 

Huge prizes are being offered as 
rewards for the _ best solutions, 
and every day thousands of tabloid 
readers can be seen on the subway 
poring over encyclopedias, rosters of 
the Police Department, maps of the 
city, finger-print records, compilations 
of Government employes, lists of real 
estate transactions and other compen- 
diums of information, in order to be 
the first to inform the Prize Editor 
that the fire which slightly damaged 
the woodwork was at 3884 Grand 
Concourse, and that the alarm was 
turned in by Alexander Johnson, a 
one-armed elevator boy. 

We view the future with appre- 
hension, as we know it will be a mat- 
ter of but a short time until this puz- 
zle journalism is carried into every 
department of our magazines and 
newspapers. Then, instead of its 
usual snappy articles, THE New 
YoRKER will be made up of a series 
of questions: 


What Was Going to be Written on 
this Page? 

What Movie Did we Intend to 
Roast Here? 

What Screamingly Funny Point 
Was Intended to be Made in this 
Paragraph? 

Whose Profile Was This to be, 
and What Made Him Decide to be 


a Musician? 


And so on, while its biggest adver- 
tising revenue will be derived from 
correspondence schools conducted by 
Sam Loyd and many others. 


—J.F.F. 
e 


Those who want the new double- 
breasted blue serge with one long and 
one golf pant, will find a good one at 
$15.00.—Massachusetts paper. 

Personally we would prefer a single 
breast and two long pants. 








he Royal Mounted man 


gave him a pipeful 


—how the world’s finest pipe tobacco 
started to tour the world 
MAGINE being a constant and fastidious pipe smoker, 


stranded in the deep Canadian woods without your own 
favorite tobacco, and your tobacconist thousands of miles away. 

But the Royal Mounted man—as usual—came to the rescue. 
He filled the empty pipe—and the empty void—and then. ... 

—‘‘he got his man!”—a new enthusiast for this fine old 
tobacco. 

Incidents like that sent Hudson’s Bay tobacco on long voy- 
ages to everywhere. Sportsmen traveling deep into Canada found 
this tobacco so superior to any they had smoked before that they 
brought back tens of pounds at a time—and then wrote back for 
more. It tasted as good at their hearthfires as at their campfires— 
geography made no difference. They took the North Woods 
home with them—captured in the mellow brown-gold shreds. 

But now the bother is over— Hudson’s Bay tobaccos are as 
near to you as your nearest good tobacconist. They cost a bit 
more—the best always does —and is always worth it! 


iy 
Pudsons Bay Company. incorPorateo.2%2 MAY 1670. 


HUDSONS 
©Tobawo 


Cut Plug —sweet and mild. Imperial Mixture—rich ana mellow 
Fort Garry —full flavored and cool. 
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Window shopping 


ONWIT TELLER has tri- 

umphantly produced, from its 

own designs, some very amus- 
ing lounging pajamas employing a 
Rodier silk, handwoven and _ hand- 
dyed in primitive designs by the na- 
tives of Cambodia. (Do you know 
where this is? Neither do I.) These 
designs have been combined with plain 
satin, velvet, and crépe to make the 
suits—the blouses of the imported 
fabric, cut very simply like jumpers; 
the trousers straight and usually orna- 
mented with a simple band of the 
Rodier material at the bottom. And 
if you knew the number of respecta- 
ble wives who were buying out Mary 
Nowitsky in Paris, not only for a spree 
at the Lido but also for the sanctity of 
their homes later, you may take my 
word for it that something of this kind 
is bound to happen for informal at- 
homes of the better sort. I am one 
of those who expect to see pajamas in 
the ballroom before very long. 

In sweaters, Bonwit ‘Teller has 
some very smart Patou affairs, square 
necked, as is the favored note just 
at present, with the Patou zigzag 
stripes running around the bottom. 
These are of silky light wool, in dull 
roses, browns, tans and every possible 
variation of neutral colorings. 

Downstairs, I saw some particularly 


good gloves for sports in cold weather 
—of Arabian, leather with either a 
mocha or a capeskin finish. Stitchings 
and bindings of strips of leather are 
most effective on these. Some are 
lined with chamois for extra warmth 
and some are not. All followed the 
casual, a-little-bit-too-loose, pull-on 
type that we have taken unto ourselves 
for, apparently, forever and aye. 


ERVAIS, at 408 Madison Ave- 

nue, has made a great success 
among people of the smart world with 
an assortment of sweater costumes that 
she has there. ‘These have been as far 
from Long Island and Tuxedo as the 
Ritz, worn, of course, with tweed 
coats and felt hats. Since the shop is 
small, most of the Gervais things are 
made to order and your own measure- 
ments, choice of color and fabric may 
be applied to the model of your selec- 
tion and delivered within ten days. 
The favorite type, of course, follows 
that sponsored by Nicole Groult, fea- 
turing a skirt with pleats treated in 
various ways, a light wool jersey un- 
derblouse with a square neck, and, over 
that, a cardigan sweater. This may 
be secured in velveteen and a jersey 
underblouse (though this has been 
done a great deal); in two shades of 
jersey, in wool with a knitted cardi- 
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FEMININE FASHIONS 


gan, and so on. ‘There are also dress- 
es of wool crépe with a knitted cardi- 
gan to match or to harmonize. 


MINGOT, at 2-A East Forty- 
e sixth Street, has some charming 
bags of unborn calf—not, for heav- 
en’s sake, the splotchy kind, that is 
conspicuous and is being done to death, 
but soft both in color and texture. 
Mingot happens to have been among 
the first to introduce this vogue in 
New York. There are flat flowers of 
the same material for the lapel in soft 
browns and dark grays that are very 
well done also. But, having seen the 
unborn calf sweep the city, Mingot is 
laying most emphasis on the flat, en- 
velope purse of antelope, always in 
excellent taste, with a simple marcasite 
clasp or monogram that is not de- 
pendent on the fad of the moment. 
Mingot is also continuing its work in 
making up bits of antique tapestries 
and brocades into evening bags. 


1 eles SILKS corporation has 
produced another series of Ameri- 
cana prints that are due to appear in 
Lord and Taylor’s just before 
Thanksgiving. In most of them, the 
patterns are small and appear quite 
formalized until close inspection re- 
veals the amusing and unusual note. 
This is an improvement over last year, 
when the designs tended to be so bi- 
zarre that they detracted attention, 
both from the dress and from the 
wearer—sometimes a bad idea, 
Outstanding are John Held’s 
“100%,” a brown derby design; and 
his “Collegiate,” a checkered affair 
with rows of Charlestoning collegians 
spattered through it; René Clark’s 
“Stadium,” just what it sounds like, 
and “1812,” a ship pattern; Katharine 
Sturgis’ “Raffia” which follows the 
tendency to print wool weaves on silk; 
Green’s “Aspirin,” which looks like a 
bird’s-eye view of puffed rice, and is 
more three-dimensional than any I 
have seen; McMein’s “‘Nasturtiums,” 
Clayton Knight’s “Cherries,” and 
Falls’ “Stars’—all the titles descrip- 
tive, as well as Barton’s “Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes,” rows of silk hats, 
languishing brunettes, blonde dots in 
collars of white fox, every one 
of the entire lot—not wearable 
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exactly, but very amusing. ‘These on 
crépes and chiffons. 3 
NYONE stopping outside Mosse’s 
window will undoubtedly be lost 

in the linen-cabinet displayed there, 
piled with bathroom, bedroom, and 
dining-room linen, neatly tied up with 
white ribbon in a way that any house- 
wife would do well to note. Each 
, bundle contains, of course, something 


SAUNAS 
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as unique and as new in linens as is 
compatible with the dignity and the 
permanency of their use. The newest 
bath towels with wash-cloths to match, 
for instance, are in soft colors with 
a diamond pattern in darker shade— 
and, of course, a Mosse monogram to 
suit your fancy. Shaggy bathmats in 
squares combining white and a color 
have white bathrobes with checked 
collars and checked slippers to match. 
There are guest towels in colored 
damask or in white linen with the 
hemline finished in amusing variety. 


For the bedroom, you will find a 
large assortment of linen sheets in soft 
colors. ‘These are much favored by 
decorators and are less flamboyant. . 

In the dining things the most 
charming idea is the packets of dinner 
napkins, nicely hemmed and washed, 
waiting for the harassed husband 

whose wife has telephoned at the last 
lopes in their native haunts. These 
are extremely good-looking, a relief 
from the ordinary run of damask 
1) 
1 
@) 








minute that she needs half a dozen 
more of these useful articles for her 
dinner-party. Aside from this, there 
are some new damask table-cloths and 
napkins in beige or cream with jaunty 
designs in white thread depicting ante- 
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Keeping Step 
with Debutantes 
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things, and the greatest pride of the 


proud proprietor. HOUGH Best’s made its debut many 


years ago, Best’s is still keeping step 


‘—s #9 


; OSSE, as you all know, of 


Oo 








course, has an infinite number of 0 s with New York’s debutantes. If we 
exquisite children’s clothes, luncheon O~ didn’t speak their language and do the 
sets and everything else you can think FO. ' . ; 

of. —L.L. §O things they do, we wouldn’t know their 7 

a. tastes so well. From luncheon at their c 

THE DAYS BEFORE (0 * favorite restaurants to dancing at their c 

CHRISTMAS Ge favorite night clubs, you will find many C 

For Early Birds c ? of New York’s smartest debutantes C 

Q- dressed in Best’s clothes. O 
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GossAMER as the 
mists that caress the Pyre- 
nees on summer mornings. 
That is the sheerness of the 
Fiesta, our new chiffon stock- 
ings for formal wear. In it, 
too, has been caught the 
color and the spirit of the 
carnival. Surely she who 
wears them will have twin- 


kling legs as when castanets 
click in faroff Seville. 


PRICED at $3.75 a pair. In all the 
season’s new shades... the beige 
tones of Sparrow, Partridge, Plo- 
ver and Grouse; the nude tones 
of Thrush, Bob W hiteand Martin; 
and the gray tones of King fisher, 
Swallow, Sea Gull and Starling. 


reo Ss. 


PEC? 


Fifth Ave., at 47th St. 
Fifth Ave., at 42nd St. 
Madison Ave., at 69th St. 
Wall St., at Number 34 
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discourse on articles glimpsed around 
} town that would make elegant Christ- 


B mas presents. They will also be suita- 


> ble, I hope, for use the whole year 
> round. 


> 

> 

4 § Pon FIRST victim of my assault 
, upon the shops around town with 
§ gifts in mind is Lewis and Conger’s, 
> that hardware store de luxe at Forty- 
» fifth Street and Sixth Avenue. Among 
> the matter-of-fact pots and pans and 
> brooms there, you will find, for in- 
> stance, a giant exaggeration of the 
familiar night-club ashtray, bearing 
aloft a box of Vulcan matches. This 
is exactly twelve times the size of the 
familiar box, with elegant matches 
eleven inches long to kill forever the 
three-on-a-match superstition. These 
will easily light twenty-five cigarettes 
without stopping, and I can think, off- 
hand, of at least ten people who would 
adore them; nine-fifty, but the merry 
laugh every time you look at it is 
worth it. 


The second bachelor item is a quart 
syphon with a bulb gadget attachment 
that releases gas to carbonize any cold 
water placed therein. ‘These, called 
Sparklets, are not new, but they have 
proved so useful to delighted devotees 
of the gin fizz and the Scotch and 
soda that I must call your attention 
to them again. With twelve bulbs, 
these cost seven-fifty. And I consider 
them elegant. 


The third item is a gold penknife, 
one of those things that no man is 
happy without, the distinctive feature 
being the dummy key, to be cut into 
a semblance of his own latchkey, fit- 
ting neatly into the handle. 


There are shoe polish cases, contain- 
ing all the necessary rags and polishers, 
and tubes of black and tan polish, neat- 
ly done up in leather with an oilskin 
lining; dog brushes imported from 
England, the bristle slanting so that 
they will be gentle to a Pekinese and 
brutal to a sheep dog; toasting forks of 
antiqued brass that, by collapsible 
methods, extend endlessly, and count- 
less others. 

For bachelor girls, a little tin rack 
hat fits to the radiator and has three 
ittle rods to extend for the quick dry- 
ing of stockings, lingerie, trifles on 
s coat hangers and other emergencies 
‘ that happen in the best regulated apart- 
>) ments; a miniature vacuum cleaner 
: ($19.75), christened the “O.K.,” 
> weighing exactly three pounds, and 
> guaranteed a demon on upholstery or 
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Pon coats; and a tin shelf, adjustable 
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to any window and making a flat sur- 
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This is the Kodak Corner 
Madison at 45th 











You see, 
e,3 a 
it’s this way 
The fact that we sell pho- 
tographic goods only, enables 
our salesmen to concentrate 
on photography. 
They know. 


And their knowledge is at 
the command of our patrons. 
The aim is to make not just 
customers, but clients. 





Consider the Ciné-Kodak movie 
outfit as a case in point. 

At the Kodak Corner special 
space is reserved on the mezzanine 
for motion picture demonstrations; 
special study has been given the 
outfit—again, our salesmen know. 


Complete Eastman movie 
outfit—camera, projector, 
screen—for as little as 


$140 


Kodak makes none but Safety film in 
sizes to fit the Ciné-Kodak and Kodascope. 


tman Kodak Stores, Ine. 
Madison at 45th 
The Kodak Corner 
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face, even with the sill or the sash 
lock, for the family geraniums. 

The other article noted in this 
whirlwind survey was a liqueur set in 
crystal or colored glass—the bottle in 
the shade of a meditative duck with a 
silver head, and the glasses ranged 
around the sides of the nest. 

This is really all I can think of 


now. 


T OVINGTON’S they have 

some very nice after-dinner cof- 
fee cups, this time in green, amber, 
purplish, or crystal-colored glass, just 
to be different. 


AVING just taken a whiff of a 

new perfume entitled “Kara 
Rosa,” which seems to have captured 
the very difficult odor of real roses, 
I discovered that it is the quintessence 
of the perfume of three thousand 
Bulgarian roses, that it costs seven- 
fifty for a half an ounce, and that it 
may be secured at Hickson’s. 


PERFUME, little known, and 

supposedly possessing mystic ori- 
ental powers of allure, is called Mar- 
jan and can be secured only at the 
Persian Shop at 697 Madison Avenue. 
It is most individual and, as far as its 
seductive powers are concerned, suc- 
cessful in a nice way. 


IF YOU want to spend an amusing 
half hour while you get on with 
your shopping, you might well spend 
it with M. Collart at 23 East Fifty- 
fourth Street. She not only has an 
unusual and very attractive selection 
of lingerie, all of it imported from 
France, but she will keep you in a 
continually merry mood, besides get- 
ting your life-story out of you, such as 
it is. 

Besides this, she will show you 
chemise and pantie sets adorned with 


fine, hand-drawn work, embroidery,,. 


pleats and lace to suit the varying de- 
grees of modesty, nightgown and slips 
to match, and bed jackets that make 
you want to be sick. In linen, she will 
show you handkerchief and lingerie 
cases of colored linen, bound with 
white, boudoir pillows, sachet bags, 
and a great variety of attractive hand- 
kerchiefs. 

In view of the fact that all of her 
things are imported, the prices are ex- 
tremely reasonable. It is quite pos- 
sible, for instance, to secure a lingerie 
set for twenty-two dollars, and she is 
sympathetic if you do not care to spend 


more. —L, L. 























A beautiful creation of gray and gold 


brocade trimmed with dyed blue fox. 
As sponsored by Bergdorf-Goodman. 










ERGDORF | 
SOODMAN ~ 


616 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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EVERY DUDE TAKES HIS GAL® 
TO THE GOL DERN & 


FAIR, : 


at4-FEAST= "5408 


on SLICKED UP FOR SMART NEW Yorkers & 
DINNER FROMSIX © DANCING TILLTWO @ 


w ONLY AMERICAN SUPPER-CLUB IN TOWN? mp 
@ STUYVES ANT 9290 ’ 
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TABLES 


Lament — Postponement 
—For Midtown Danc- 


VERYBODY is 
kK always abusing me 

around this office. 
Morris Markey gets him- 
self a full page every 
week, and look where 
they put me. And one 
Mosher (who is always 
trying to swipe my type- 
writer but is otherwise a 
nice boy) takes it upon 
himself to write a piece 
about a tea-room, and I am a girl who 
has to answer the telephone about it. 
This is to state firmly that there is no 
such place as the Venezia, because 
that recent article was supposed to be 
whimsical, but if the one hundred and 
seven inquirers about it are really in- 
terested, I am seriously considering 
starting one like it myself. 


HE night of the opera opening 

was noteworthy in more ways 
than one. To me, it was distinguished 
by the fact that the Roger ‘Wolfe 
Kahn Perroquet de Paris did not open, 
thereby ruining all my plans for the 
week. A very polite doorman explain- 
ed that a fuse had blown out, making 
a postponement to Friday necessary. 
This seems unreasonable. Others 
claimed that it just plain wasn’t ready. 
Still another rumor came to dissension 
in the ranks which might cause in- 
definite postponement of the whole 
thing. At any rate, you just don’t get 
any caustic comment on the opening 
this week, because we went joyously 
on to the Montmartre, and I have 
already bored you sufficiently with my 
enthusiasm on that subject. 


“HE Forty-FirtrH STREET 

YacuT Cvs, located at 70 West 
Forty-fifth Street (which is no- 
where near the water) and noted 
chiefly as being the cradle of the Lido 
boys, is open again, with a new set 
of youths, duplicating the others in 
the matter of guitars, violins, and 
what-nots in general. To me, they 
are exceedingly weak imitations, but 
their lack of enthusiasm may be due 
to the fact that practically nobody 
was there to admire Mr. Wanamaker’s 
decorations and the new yachting 
frieze that supplants the view of 
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5} FOR TWO 
nt —High Nightin Harlem 
1C~ ing and Dining 


Mme. Naftal’s second- 
hand clothes-shop across 
the street. In fact, it was 
so completely dead that 
we left just after mid- 
night, and I have no idea 
whether it is one of those 
late places or not. 


UR NEXT stop de- 

cidedly was not. 
For we hied us blithely 
in search of a little life, gaiety, and 
vulgarity to Connie’s Inn, at 2221 
Seventh Avenue, arriving at twelve- 
forty-five just as the first number in 
the revue came on. The show was 
exceedingly amusing. The negroes 
here have not acquired the downtown 
mince, they have retained the shouting 
element in their singing, and the Black 
Bottom, both literally and figurative- 
ly, was much in evidence. Very pep- 
py. At the finish of the show, having Exclusive 
observed that the Bronix constituted 
ninety-eight per cent of the crowd 
and that the orchestra fell into the 
usual negro tendency of playing much , ‘ 
too fast for our dancing, we went on- outside ‘Paris 
ward to the Cotton Club, another 
haunt of the playboys of the Bronx 
rather than the inhabitants of Harlem 
itself. The dance orchestra here is 4 
swell. Therefore, the intelligent 
management allows it to play about 
twice between the midnight and the \ \\ 
5 two-thirty shows, and bridges in the Ono 4 
gap by x est a young satel na There is no other glove like it—and no 
occupy herself by singing the same other place outside of Paris to buy ita 
song over and over again at table after the most famous make of twocontinents 
table, without letting one chance for —first choice with the smart woman 


a dollar tip escape her. Whenever en- , . oy 
couraged monetarily, she would often of Paris and the smart woman ?m Paris! 


sing it three times at one table. I All Harry’s Gloves here for you at Kurzman'’s—at Harry’s 
could have cheerfully broken her neck. Paris prices plus only personal duty! $3.00 to $6.50 
The show that followed was utterly 
4 inconsequential and not worth the trip. 


WILL never understand why the ff 
going-out New York public is so 

theatre-mad, especially considering the — 661 Fifth Ave. 52nd-53rd Streets 

intrinsic worth of this season, as re- 


ported by Our Mr. Brackett. That Z CY Y \ 
hour between the finish of a leisurely 
dinner and going out for dancing F Yy 
seems to afflict every hostess with a 

+ feeling akin to panic. Therefore, a YY \ 
terrific rush to get home, change, rush YY 
out for cocktails, dash to dinner, and 2 
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GLOVES@&S 


from PARIS te 





with Kurzman 























LIPSTICK 


The finest French Lip- 
stick encased in an ex- 
quisite piece of jewelry 
of composition jade. 


Delightfully perfumed. 
Indelible, Gives 
a perfect smooth 
finish to the lips. 


Fashion’s smartest shades: 


Geranium 
Fraise 
Framboise 

Bertie Royal Jade Lipstick . . $2.00 


In velvet lined giftbox . . . $3.00 
Refills ae ofS 


At your favorite Fifth Avenue Shop 


or direct from 
PRODUITS BERTIE, of Paris 
120 West 42nd Street, New York 











arrive panting in the middle of the 
first act. I ask you, is that good for 
digestion? I, whoam Amurrican, by- 
gosh, hereby inaugurate a Nine 
O’Clock Dinner Club for Civilized 
Eaters. And, since attempts to find 
a place to dine at this time are exceed- 
ingly difficult, all suggestions will be 
welcomed with open arms. 

Pierre’s and Sherry’s, of course, the 
dancing element being predominant, 
are available until eleven. At the 
Marguery, and at most hotels, you 
may arrive at nine, just in time for 
the head waiter to give you a bored 
glance as he goes out, and be waited 
on by busboys. Most of the grills have 
an intermission between nine-thirty 
and ten-thirty for orchestral relaxa- 
tion. 


T THE Ambassador, however, 
Larry Siry continues his music 
until way after ten, and the service is 
very good right along. Furthermore, 
the surroundings are so darn attractive 
that you do not feel self-conscious if 
you chance to be the only couple who 
are dancing. 

Close observers of the art of the 
Black Bottom, however, may learn 
much about the art by watching the 
gyrations of the maestro as he plays. 
Emil Coleman holds the record for 
activity of the head and shoulders— 
Siry for the feet. And I am here to 
state my conviction that the latter 
young man can supply the peppiest 
four-piece orchestra for private 
dances that ever you did hear. 


a LorrAINE GRILL is open for 
tea and, as far as I am con- 
cerned, the Meyer Davis orchestra is 
its only saving grace. Time was when 
the bright young collegians (who are 
decorative) pranced there, and stag 
lines assembled around its dance floor. 
They then departed to the Plaza, and 
are now perched happily at the Villa 
Venice. 

The Lorraine remains the hap- 
py stamping ground of elderly and 
coy owners of silk-shirt factories and 
the first fortunate young women who 
chance to cross their five-o’clock path 
and cause them to wait for the six- 
thirty-five for New Rochelle and the 
momma. 

Still, the Meyer Davis orchestra is 
swell and plays many tangoes. ‘This 
orchestra, with the other one which 
bears the same name at the Club Lido, 
happens to be included in my list of 
the four best dance bands in town. 
The others shall be nameless, until I 
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“because you love nice things’’ 








N these days—if a woman 

aspires to a reputation for 
perfect dressing—she wants 
no hint of her underthings re- 
vealed; she shows not evenan 
outline of where begins and 
where ends the daintiest of 
underthings! 

She selects Glove Silk 
Underwear superbly tailored 
by Van Raalte into garments 
such as the ‘‘Dance Set’’ above 
—which boasts a cleverly fit- 
ted yoke in both brassiere and 
pantie! You'll find this in 
shops featuring 


VAN RAALTE 


Glove Silk. Underwear 


Silk Gloves . .. Silk Stockings 
AT ALL GOOD SHOPS 









































in Supper Clubs 


o> CLUBS 
RICHMAN 


157 West 56th Street 


Featuring 


HARRY RICHMAN 


Star of Geo. White's ‘‘Scandals” 
And a 
Cast of Distinguished 
All-Star Entertainers 
with 
DAVE BERNIE 
and his Orchestra 


C/INS 
Phone Circle 3203-5929-5444 

















































BEN BERNIE 
Is Back 


And now, nightly, leads his Incomparable Hotel 
Roosevelt Orchestra, from 7 to 9:30 p.m. (no cover 
charge) and from 10:30 o'clock to curfew. 


In The Grill 


g ae 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street 


Reservations, Vanderbilt 9200 Edward Clinton Fogg, Managing Director 


























WINNING 
THE “D.S. C.” 


NE of our debu- 

tante friends gave 

it to us. A dainty and 
youthful Epicurean. 


AID she: ‘‘Maybe 
you haven't a jazz 
band here, but for food 
you get the D. S. C.— 
darn scrumptious 
cooking.” 


Mme. BARNA’S 
RESTAURANT 


8 West 56th Street 



























‘Presto! Another Question Answered 





We are solving that where-after-the-theatre question for 
several hundred New Yorkers every night. We are 
showing them that there is a place in town where a 
good time may be had by all—including the man 
who wins the fight for the check! Here is what 
you will find at The New Twin Oaks: The 
charm of an old English Garden, the Del- 
monico-like cuisine, the dance music of 

Paul Specht and his Orchestra, the 
Twin Oak Revels, conservative prices, 
including the couvert which is not 
Tea Dansants there at all for dinner and is only 
Saturdays t4P.M. $1.00 after 10 P.M. (Satur- 
days and holidays excepted). 


PAUL SPECHT fis ORCHESTRA 7 
tie TWIN OAKS REVELS tnasup 


and SUPPER 
The 


xe WIN OAKS 


46th Street, just East of Broadway ~ Phone BRYant 6510 


Management of Thomas J. Furer, formerly of Delmonico’s. 


Twin Oaks 
Luncheon 85c. 




























The Cynosure 
of Cobblers’ Eyes 


The shoes the Alpine bride receives 
Upon the day of her election 
Have little hearts in various parts 
As symbols of the Groom's affection. 


These shoes she is supposed to wear 
Through all the years of wedded life, 
And that is why nor you nor I 
Would care to be an Alpine wife. 





Alpine Heart Shoes 


Your heart would be in your shoes, too, 
if you faced the prospect of having to 
wear one and the same pair of kicks on 
Sundays for the rest of your life. It’s so 
much more pleasant to have the shoe- 
makers of a whole nation tumbling over 
one another in the effort to keep you 
constantly supplied with footwear that 
is new and ileum. 


So far as style is concerned, J. Van Buren 
Brown is as eager to please you as the 
next dealer—possibly a little more so. 
But in the Arch Preserver Shoes which 
you buy at J. Van Buren Brown's you 
get a great deal more than style—present 
comfort and permanent health-insurance 
for the feet. 


It is worth the trouble of riding up four 
floors in an elevator to get acquainted 
with this wholly unique combination of 
style and comfort. 


ASK TO SEE THIS ’'UN 





ARCH PRESERVER SHOES EXCLUSIVELY 
JAEGER BUILDING—FOURTH FLOOR 
Where the bus stops going South 


590 FIFTH AVE. AT 48th ST. 
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am quite certain that I have covered 
the metropolitan field. 


1 West 67th Street 
November 4, 1926 
Dear Lipstick: 

To my embarrassment, perfect (or 
almost perfect) strangers stop me on 
the street and ask me where they may 
eat best in this town. It is a source 
of considerable chagrin to me to be 
thus recognized, by sight reading, as 
one who would know the answer. It 
does not lessen the chagrin any for me 
te realize that I usually do know the 
answer. 

There is a lot of nonsense aired up- 
on the subject. Laymen in the art of 
eating will say that such and such a 
city or region in the world has the 
best cooking, as though there were 
something in the mean _ barometric 
pressure of a place to make its cooking 
permanently good. One can only say 
that the cooking in a place is good so 
long as such and such a cook is grac- 
ing its stove. Thus I would say that 
the best cooking in the world at pres- 
ent is in Beaune in the Céte d’Or, but, 
on examination, I would have to ad- 
mit that beyond June of this year 
I have had no reports. The cook 
may have died. Or moved to 
Dijon. 

Wherefore it is your duty to keep 
a running story, fluctuant, subject to 
change without notice. To such a 
story, I am willing on my reputation 
as a pig, to testify that the best hors 
d’oeuvres at present obtainable in this 
city (better even than those they used 
to serve at the Brasserie Universelle in 
the Avenue de l’Opéra when all the 
world was young) are to be had at the 
Mirliton, the shy little underground 
masterpiece of a restaurant which can 
be found (after diligent search) in 
Fifty-eighth Street opposite the Plaza. 
Also at the Mirliton, the best salad. 
It is a sorcerer’s incantation in beets, 
pears, garlic, romaine and magic. It 
is matchless. 

Le Mirliton is run by that George 
who was once maitre @hotel at the 
Chatham and before that at the Van- 
derbilt. I suppose New York will 
make George rich and his restaurant 
terrible. But before that blight falls, 
go and savor and, thereafter, nightly 
mention in your grateful prayers 

ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT. . 


HE above piece is by the well- 
known endorser of Muriel cigars, 
which I have never seen him smoke, 
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A sheer delight to 


those who love 
beautfiul things— 


| Arts Decoration 
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A mngeeins that goes each month in- 
to the homes of nearly 25,000 of the 
most prominent families in America, and 
is considered the most beautiful and 
distinctive magazine published anywhere 
in the world— 


Arts & Decoration 


It is devoted mainly to the arts which 
pertain to the creation of homes of genu- 
ine beauty, but it is also vitally concerned 
with drama, music and books—all pre- 
sented in the most distinguished man- 
ner that editors, engravers, paper makers 
and printers can achieve. 


We want the readers of The New 
Yorker who are not familiar with Arts 
& Decoration to become acquainted with 
it; and to that end we make them this 


SPECIAL OFFER 
3ISSUES fo, $4 


(Value $1.50) 


Sign the coupon below and stick it in 
an envelope with cheque or a dollar bill 
and mail it today, before the limited num- 
ber of October copies is exhausted. 


Learn Interior Deco- 
rating in Your Spare 
Time 


This magazine conducts a course by 
mail that quickly give you knowledge 
that will save you hundreds of dollars in 
your own purchasing and qualify you to 
practice a fascinating and profitable pro- 
fession if you wish. If you wish full 
information check the coupon below and 
we will send you a 


Beautiful Booklet Free 


ARTS & DECORATION 
45 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $1. send me the next 
3 issues. 


Send me booklet describing Interior 
Decoration Course. 


Oe Pa ee Pe ssesnseus 
N. Y. 11-12 
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Southwest Corner 


58" Street at 6" Ave. 
New York’s Finest 
cApartment Hotel 


Suites of 


12223 Rooms 


or more if desired 
Now Available 


Many unusual features. Perfect 
room arrangements. Can be 
best appreciated by personal 
inspection. Re nting office open 
evenings. 


Under the Direction of 


“of the adjoining Hotel 
Buckingham 





CLUB MIRADOR 


200 West 51st Street, at Seventh Avenue 


Now Presenting 


MAURICE & ELEANORA AMBROSE 


Sleanora’s American Debut after a series of sensational 
successes on the Guropean Riviera 


CANARO’S ARGENTINE 
TANGO ORCHESTRA 


Direct from Club Florida, Paris 


E. RAY GOETZ, Managing Director 


JOHNNY J OHNSON'’S CLUB 
MIRADOR ORCHESTRA 


“Ghird Successive Season 


Reservations Circle 5106 


RCPRADE LARA IKCAWAD CARMA DECAMSKECARAS CARAS ECANAD 
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EVERY DUDE TAKES HI¢ GALS 
To THE GOL DERN 
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BRITISH 
BEEFSTEAK 
DINNER 


Demonstrating that 
‘real food’’ is still 
to be had! Old England’s fame for 
fine beef gains added lustre with the 
serving of this hearty dish. 


—A thick slice carved from a juicy 
round of roasted beef; a tender lamb 
chop; half of a fresh ripe tomato 
lightly broiled; a big generous 
potato, baked to fluffy mealiness, 
split and crowned with a serving of 
the finest fresh dairy butter. 


.50 SERVED 
$ 1 EVERY DAY 


at 59th Street 


STAU RANT 
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JANE GRAYS 
ne™Club 


CARAVAN 


683 ~ 544 Ave. 
at 4a Street 


PLAZA 
5560 
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Whos Who 

is following 

the Caravan 
Trail 









































“Bennie’s chauffeur’s a champion at getting tickets.” 


“Poor Bennie. Must cost him a fortune in fines.” 
“Not at all. It saves him lots of money, worry and time. 
tickets, when they’re hard to get. Bennie’s man knows. 


44th, you know... . 


And branches at The Biltmore, Ambassador, Astor, Plaza, Park Lane, Commo- 





dore, Belmont, Imperial and Murray Hill. 


I mean theatre 
Bascom’s, just above 

























Lesquendieu 


(Pronounced LES-KON-DUH) 


eches 
[Peach Finishing Créme] 


Breathes there a woman 
With soul so dead who has not 
Envied the peaches-and-cream 
Complexion of her closest 
Friend or dearest enemy? 


Let her take heart, then, 

For Créme Velouté de Péches 
Is now being sold in these 
United States of ours. 


French, of course! 

Literally, velvet peach creme— 
And it will give to 

Every skin a peach-like 

Glow under its favorite powder. 


The ravishing tint and 
Luscious peach odeur of this 
Delightful créme we will leave 
To surprise you. But truly, 
You've never seen, smelled 

Or used such a fascinating 
Finishing créme before. 


Now at your favorite shop. 


Send 15c. in stamps for trial 
size miniature jar. 


J. Lesquendieu Inc. 


45 West 45th Street 
New York 








and Cruger neckties, which are a de- 
light to the eye of his devoted 

—LirsTIck 
(who needed just this amount of copy 
and is darn glad to get it). 


DOWN-TOWN LYRICS 


SANDWICH-MEN 


Below the wilds of Chambers Street 
Walk sandwich-men in rows: 
Old Gold and Jewelry Purchased, 
Eat a Business Lunch at Joe’s. 


In gently placid rivalry 
They take their shuffling gait, 
Though Bargain Sale will sometimes 
speak 
To Shoes Shined While U Wait. 


And all of them will recognize 
We Clean Your Hat the Best, 
While Nearest Passport Photos strolls 
With Pants to Match Your Vest. 


—BurkKE Boyce 


IF | WERE KING 


I would abolish 

The left-hand turn, and then demolish 

The building built by Fred F. French, 

Which gives esthetic souls a wrench. 

Traffic congestion 

Would be a closed question 

And something would be done to Bing 
& Bing 

If, if I were king. —Etmer Davis 


ARE YOU A NEW YORKER? 


THE ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 
PRINTED ON PAGE 36. 


1—No. 1 Madison Avenue. 

2—In the office building at 11 
Broadway. 

3—The monument to Dr. Mac- 
Neven, in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

4—More than 4,000 miles. 

5—At the entrance to the American 
Museum of Natural History. 

6—On Dey and Courtlandt streets, 
between Broadway and West Street. 

7—Delman’s at Madison Avenue 
and Fifty-fourth Street. 

8—Sixty. 

9—About sixteen miles long. 


10—The Manhattan Bridge. It 








cost over $31,000,000. 
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When tailors 
turn fancy on you! 


“ 


Sport coats tend to unseat most 
tailors’ judgment. They become 
over-exhilarated. And the coat 
you wanted to whisper of Bond 
Street shrieks of Broadway. 


You dodge all this at Spalding’s. 
We didn’t exactly invent outdoor 
sports—nor did we invent clothes. 
But through our lifetime associa- 
tion with athletic events we've 
achieved a judicious blend of the 
two. . . sport clothes that are as 
authentic in the stands as the 
Spalding Official Intercollegiate 
Foot Ball is on the gridiron. 


A Spalding Polo Coat, for exam- 
ple, is a real polo coat. Made prima- 
rily for polo players. So when you 
wear it, either at the games or on 
the street, you look as though you 
learned your polo at Meadowbrook 
and not by correspondence course. 


Made of soft, warm camel-hair 
cloth. Hand sewn and trimmed— 
yet we sell these coats at $75! 


Also Spalding Storm Coats made 
of tough rubber that looks like the 
hide of a well-groomed elephant— 
$40. Burberrys—heathers, browns 
and blues at $95 and $115. Covert 
Cloth Coats at $115. Complete 
selections at both our stores. One 
of them is near you! 


MEN'S SHOPS 


105 Nassau STREET 
(above Fulton Street) 


518 Frrra AvENvE 
(near 43rd Street) 
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FOOTBALL 


New York University 
and Columbia Are High- 
lights—Other Notes and 
Comment 


EW YORK 
University is 
in the happy posi- 
tion of being rep- 
resented for the 
first time in_ its 
history by one of 
the finest football 
teams this town has ever seen. The 
continuous victories are proof of what 
can be done under a real coach, and 
with material to which the university 
has not appealed in the past, largely 
because while there was a fine spirit 
on the plateau by the Hall of Fame, 
the instruction was not on a plane 
with the other courses offered. I have 
always been a believer in Chick Mee- 
han, one of the youngest and best of 
our coaches, and predicted his eventual 
success last season when I saw him at 
work, and looked over the new plant 
—for it is practically that—with 
which he has been backed. Chick’s 
experiences at Syracuse were not al- 
ways happy, because, if he lost a game 
he was supposed to win, the knockers’ 
corner downtown would be active un- 
til long after midnight. This is no 
reflection on Syracuse, but the city is 
just the right size for that sort of 
thing. He came down here none the 
less with a splendid reputation, and 
was instantly popular. 

Playing football under Meehan 
means work and a lot of it. With 
the exception of a few of the players, 
his eleven is his freshman team of a 
year ago. So they are indeed his very 
own pupils. Chick is a driver and 
there is drive in this team of his. So 
confident was he of the prospects, that 
he took on what looked like one of 
the hardest schedules in the game. If 
there were any skeptics about, they dis- 
appeared after the smashing victory 
over Tulane, last year’s splendid 
Southern team. Meehan turns out 
thoroughly drilled football players 
who are not made into too much of a 
machine. The coach allows for the 
development of individuality, that 
little extra bit of fine football that 
carries a man just a shade beyond his 
natural ability when the big moment 
comes, 

New York University may yet be 
beaten, but beaten or not, no man can 
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Years of Experience in 
Uptown Banking 


yeas of experience in uptown banking 
have enabled us to develop facilities and 
services to meet completely the needs of resi- 
dents and business houses in the uptown 
section. 


Our Fifth Avenue Office isa complete bank, 
where you will find distinctive features which 
are characteristic of Guaranty service. Every 
banking and trust service is available. Invest- 
ment service is available through the Guaranty 
Company of New York, and safe deposit 
service through the Guaranty Safe Deposit 
Company. 


Convenient location, modern and com- 
modious quarters, well-appointed reception 
rooms and special banking facilities for 
women, intelligent and courteous attention— 
all these make for the pleasant and satis 
factory transaction of business. 


fifth Avenue Office 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


Fifth Avenue & 44th Street 




















Leona 


Smart, slenderizing, 
with attractive 
R reptile trim 
One's shoes have the spot- 
light today—and Pedemodes 


withstand the glare 
The tédemode 
tedemode Shop 
NewYork 
Chicago 





570 Fifth Ave. 


Boston Cleveland 
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Se 
Y a sort of sixth sense the 

sophisticated New Yorker 
singles out the smartest supper 
club or the smartest motor. And 
by the same sixth sense she singles 
out a certain shop for furs. 


AECKEL & SONS 


One Family Management Since 1863 
546 FIFTH AVENUE 
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find any technical faults in the quali- 
ty of the football. 


AS IT turns out, the city is blessed 
with two fine elevens this year. 
I said in this column before the season 
opened that I expected to see Charlie 
Crowley, Columbia’s coach, take at 
least one of his big games. He did so 
in characteristic fashion when he 
knocked over Cornell, which had been 
coming along in excellent shape. In 
this connection, a word or two about 
the technical aspects of the play. So 
much emphasis has been placed upon 
attack these last few seasons that it 
is a pleasure to find a team equipped 
with one of the soundest defenses I 
have seen in a long time. The crowd 
cheered the long run that counted so 
heavily in the victory, but here was a 
line that eventually wore down a 
strong Cornell forward wall, and in 
addition a backfield that simply ruined 
Dobie’s forward passing, without 
which the Big Red Team had nothing 
to vary its hard tackle smashing. That 
tackle smashing has been famous when 
Cornell has had the material, and the 
material was very much in evidence. 

Columbia had a smarter team in 
the long run. It kept its own 
variety of play whenever in possession 
of the ball, and checked down the 
variety of a strong opponent’s play. 
That is football par excellence, and 
no one could have taught it better than 
Crowley and his aides. 


GAIN the huddle. It was shown 

in all its perfection by Princeton 

at Harvard, and by Columbia against 
Cornell. The timing by Columbia 
was particularly excellent, and eventu- 
ally yielded the long run for the 
touchdown made from formation. On 
that play the huddle seemed to be at 


its slowest. It was so slow that the 
Cornell defense came down flat- 
footed. At that precise instant the 


men broke to their positions and shut 
off the entire right side of the Cornell 
defense for the runner. You can bank 
on Crowley in his big games on get- 
ting at least one long-distance score 
from just such deception combined 
with sudden power as that. 

The huddle, incidentally, is still 
in its infancy. At present there is 
only one center in the line-up to come 


over the ball at the starting signal, but 


in time practically all of the forward 
wall will be taught to do the direct 
passing that leads the runner. In other 
words, the huddle is not merely a pro- 
tector of signals, but one of the clever- 
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est shifts ever devised, and one that 
has an even greater future. It was 
slow in the early season at Princeton, 
with Caulkins and Slagle out of the 
picture, but it went with speed and 
accuracy at Harvard. With Slagle in 
it the defense must guard against a 
sweep run, a pass, or a swift cut-in in 
the heart of a line wedge, all on one 
play, and that is a large order for any 
defense. 


EFORE condemning Yale for its 
three recent defeats one must ad- 
mit that Biff Jones has turned out one 
of the really great West Point elevens 
of all time. The team is finely bal- 
anced, and is well equipped with both 
power and deception. I had not thought 
that the eleven would let all out as it 
did against the Elis, preferring to 
save something for Notre Dame, 
but the soldier players saw their oppor- 
tunity and let loose the demoralizer. 
After such a defeat it was hardly to 
be expected that the Blue would come 
back in a week. I do not think there 
is anything fundamentally wrong with 
the recent Yale system, but I do think 
that in the recent past the soldiers have 
been overly respectful toward it. 


F THERE is such a thing as “the 

battle of the century” in football, 
the Army-Notre Dame game today 
should come close to being just that. 
Knute Rockne has apparently one of 
his old-time elevens in action again. 
His team is coming along steadily and 
smoothly and with gathering power 
and precision. And I am sure that 
Rockne would give a very great deal 
to take this particular battle. As a 
matter of fact the cadets for the first 
time in years threw against Notre 
Dame last year the correct defense for 
the South Bend form of § attack. 
Against that team it meant the ruin 
of Rockne’s hopes. Against this team 
it may not work so well, since Rockne 
will be prepared for it. He knew that 
the old defense was wrong and made 
the most of it. It is hard to find a 
real weakness in either eleven, so that 
once again what Fielding Yost always 
calls Old Man Pressure undoubtedly 


will be the deciding factor. 


HOSE who knew something about 

it were amused recently by the 
furore over Pennsylvania’s hidden- 
ball play, in which the elbow pads and 
chest pads of the Quaker backs were 
supposed to resemble footballs. Ray 
Van Orman could have enlightened 


the Illini on the subject. He had an 
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One of the ships of this great fleet of President Liners 


°750 


roundtrip to 


MANILA 


including visits to Honolulu, Yokohama, Shanghai, Hong Kong. 
Palatial, oil-burning President Liners. Optional stopovers. 
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GREAT Orient tour forseven _ ivories,silver, gold, batiks. Crafts- 
weeks or more. The fare in- manship in those lands has been 
cludes your meals and accommo- handed down from father to son 
dations aboard ship. for centuries. Rare jewels areto be 


You enjoy the rare comfort of bargained for and secured at prices 
magnificentPresidentLiners,broad !¢ss than elsewhere. 
of beamand steady. Allroomsare | Honolulu, beautiful beyondwords 
outside. Thedecksare spacious,one  todescribe. Japan, progressive, yet 
enclosed in glass. The cuisine has Old in tradition, richly rewards the 
won the praise of the most experi- visitor. China where a new world 
enced world travelers. of charm and adventure opens up 


a whether yourstay belong orshort. 
me aomeorg we seecee Finally Manila, the cosmopolite. 
return via the same route. Or you _ Lhereisa sailing every Saturday 
may return on the Admiral Oriental from San Francisco. From Boston 


com ai and New York fortnightly sailings 
meeebenmeniptiss«-sugegonete for the Orient via Havana, Pana- 
At every port there are several ma and California. 


hours for sightseeing. Or you may 
stopover for one week, two weeks 
or longer wherever you choose. 


In addition, there is service com- 
pletely Round the World---22 
ports in 14 countries---on fort-, 

Adventure in the Orient. No nightly schedules. 
lands offer more of interest and Plan to go. There are scores of 
charm. You see the beauties, the other Orient trips as interesting 
reminders of an ancient Civiliza- and as reasonable. For complete 
tion, strange architecture. information communicate with 

Shop there in quaint bazars for any ticket or tourist agent of 











Dollar Steamship 
Line 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York 25 and 32 Broadway, New York 

177 State street, Boston, Mass. 1519 Railroad Ave. South, Seattle 

514 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 112 West Adams Street, Chicago 
Hugh MacKenzie, G. P. A., Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco 





‘*The Sunshine Belt to the Orient’ 


China 
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Tuises 


West 
| Wonde 


Sailing from New York 
by the splendid cruising steamer 


— ORCA — 


28,150 tons displacement 


To summer seas—isles of exotic 
beauty— portsofhigh romance— 
where American history began. 


Three de luxe cruises carefully 
arranged in every detail as the 
result of more ihan 80 years’ ex- 
perience in West Indies tourist 
travel. 
Christmas Holiday Cruise, Dec. 
21st—15 glorious holidays, visit- 
ing Havana, Jamaica, Santiago, 


Bermuda. Rates from $200. 

Second Cruise, Jan. 8th—26 
days with exceptional opportuni- 
ties for comprehensive and fascin- 
ating visits to Havana, Jamaica, 


Panama, Curacao, Porto Rico, 
Bermuda. Rates from $300. 


Third Cruise, Feb. 5th—17 
days of cruise delight, visiting 
Nassau, Havana, Jamaica, Porto 


Rico, Bermuda. Rates from $200. 


Special cruising features and 
unusual spaciousness make the 
ORCA a particularly delightful 


vessel for thes~ tropical cruises. 


“CDhe Gulf Stream Playground” 
Only 48 hours from New York 
by steady, luxurious ‘‘A”’ liners 
ARAGUAYA andAVON. Regular 
sailings start December 11. 


Beautiful, semi-tropical islands 
—ideal for winter rest and rec- 
reation. Combining quiet and 
quaintness with facilities for all 
kinds of sports—golf, tennis, 
boating, swimming, riding, etc. 
Excellent hotels are centers of 
brilliant social life; boarding 
houses to suit more modest 
purses. A voyage and a visit of 
limitless delight. 
No passports required for Bermuda 
or the West Indies 


Illustrated booklets on request 


Rial 


“The Comfort Route’”’ 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Minneapolis, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Atlanta, 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Montreal, 
Toronto, Halifax 

























early season team from Johns Hop- 
kins against the Red and Blue that 
was of course away out of its class, 
but he alternated smashing his tackles 
and ends against the two front backs 
in the formation, and had always nine 
men left to check up the rest of the 
play. No amount of sewed-on foot- 
balls will bother a really alert defense. 
The hidden ball play had to go on its 
own merits. There is risk always in 
these delay plays, for the line, espe- 








cially the guards, have to hold their 
positions so long in protection that they 
risk a penalty for real holding. So 
many of the critics are wont to rush 
to the conclusions that because a pub- 
lic favorite is beaten the affair is an 
“upset,” that I take pleasure in quoting 
Bob Zuppke on the subject: “Look for 
the favorite to fall when the desire 
for victory runs highest in the under 
dog.” That desire flares up to real 
conflagration about twice a season in 
any team. We have just witnessed a 
string of these early conflagrations and 
there will be more to come. 


I WAS in Princeton shortly before 
the Harvard game, and found that 
whatever gloom was about was very 
largely for public consumption. I do 
not believe that anyone in Princeton, 
from President Hibben down had any 
doubt about beating the Crimson. It 
is the third time at least, to my knowl- 
edge that, poor diplomacy in Cam- 
bridge has welded together a winning 
Tiger team. ‘The first break in the 
relations of the two was away back in 
the eighties, when Princeton won by 
41—-15. The latest bit of feeling 
was denied after the conference in 
New Haven in which Yale acted as 
the peacemaker, but it was useless to 
deny it, for the documents in the case 
existed beyond a doubt even if they 
perhaps do not exist now. 
Princeton’s criss-cross play that sent 
over a touchdown—the ball passes 
through three pairs of hands—is noth- 
ing new. Snake Ames will remem- 
ber it, and so will plenty of other play- 
ers of his generation. It used to work 
nicely in the hands of Ward and 
Morse, King and Blake, with Trench- 
ard sometimes coming in on it. But 
many of us forget that these old, re- 
vived plays are just as new to the pres- 
ent crop of young players as they were 
to us in the days of their invention. 
Pa Corbin, for instance, could give us 
dozens of these old plays that were so 
useful in the nineties. So could Pop 
Warner and plenty others of the old- 
timers. —HERBERT REED 
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CUNARD 


Caribbean 
TY Cruises 
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ne, A 15 Day Cruise 
on the FRANCONIA 


s 
= Inclusive Fares $200 and up 


Sailing from New York Dec. 22, 1926 
Returning Jan. 6, 1927 
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h top of the most magnetic 
short sea trips in the 
world—aspecial Cunard Cruise 
over Christmas and New Year, s 
to Porto Rico, Jamaica, 
Havana, the Bahamas—on a 
world-renowned cruising ship, 
amidst climatic conditions 
ideal for winter travel. A trip 
that will substitute the glow 
of health for the pallor of 
fatigue. 


also Two 31 Day Cruises 
on the new CALEDOTIA 


Inclusive Fares $300 and up 
From New York Jan. 22 to Feb. 22; 
Feb. 26 to Mar. 29 
To Nassau, Havana, Port au Prince, 
Kingston, Colon, Curacao, La Guayra, 
Trinidad, Barbados, Martinique 
and Bermuda. 


The Caledonia is a magnificent new 
steamer, fitted with the new thermo 
tank ventilation system which supplies 
a current of fresh air—under the pas- 
senger’s own control—to every state- 
room, an innovation of greatest 
comfort-value, when cruising in the 
tropics. Electric fans in every room. 


NO PASSP 
Send for 
oted. 






QUIRED 








Ps. 
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COURT ) 
GAMES 
The Class A League eo 
Opens — Princeton Is / , 


Upset by New YorkA.C. = —= # 























HIS business aa Ee F . i | A 
of being up- y @ iy 
set is going ees 


too far. It’s bad sane 4 
enough that — the 
gentlemen wh o 
@ make their bread 
and butter and ruin their reputations 
prophesying the outcome of sporting 
events should have been flying upside 
down all summer. It’s worse that 
their equilibrium should continue to 
be as badly unbalanced during the : 
football season, but to cap it all squash 
tennis now adds its share to the general 
chaos. What license did the New 
York Athletic Club have to beat the 
Princeton Club in the opening Class 
A League matches? 

Princeton, you will remember, fin- 








She Convenient 
way to leave— 
and return to— 


NEW YORK 


Step into the coach in the Heart of 


ve 








ished second in the league standing last |[4j//-_ 42” stReer Co 
year—yes, ahead of Yale, for all that New York City. 
Mr. Coward and his mates could do. iss "eusae Step out of the coach directly at 








347 ST, “Som <> 


Any team that can win more matches - 
2m more 
" £ -_ 


< PARK AVE. 
5 


: 


the trainside. 





than do the gentlemen who sport the : 
Blue must be good, though of course 
Harvard feels that all it has to finish 
ahead of Yale is to take the season 
in its stride. 

With Mr. Mixsell back at No. 1 
again and Mr. Brackenridge at No. 
2, and most of the other places in the 
line-up well taken care of, who could 
have to worry until it met Harvard 
and Yale? Who, certainly, would have 
believed that it had anything to fear 
from New York A.C., which was ad- 
mitted to Class A for the first time 
this season? Who—but avaunt with 


Go to one of the Coach Stations, in the 
heart of New York, check. your hand- 
baggage through to your seat in the train, 
step aboard the comfortable motor coach 
and you are taken directly to the station 
platform alongside of the train in Jersey 


City. 


No worry about traffic delays for the 
train waits for the coach—no steep stair- 
ways, no long walks—you simply step 
from the coach right into the train. 

















LAFAYETTE ST. 


Your train does not leave 
until the coach arrives 








No extra charge for this additional service 


any more questions. Princeton won “ < 
two matches and the Athletic Club 
fy Motor Coach Stops 
* 
23rd Street route: Liberty Street route: 


Pershing Square Station, Pershing Square Station, 
Vanderbilt Hotel, Waldorf- also 4th Avenue entrance 
Astoria Hotel Station and Wanamaker’s and Coneoli- 
33rd Street entrance of dated Ticket Office at 57 
McAlpin Hotel. Chambers Street, 


Montclair was unable to put an A 
team on the courts this year, and for 
that the New York A.C., the Crescent 
A.C. and, yes, even the Yale Club can 
give thanks. The players who for- 
merly lost for Montclair are now 
winning in other colors. ‘They cer- 
tainly won last night. Mr. Mason 


Kirkland won for the New York A. @ @ 
C., Mr. B. H. O’Connor won for Baltimore tf Ohio 
the Crescents, and we probably shall 

1827—100 YEARS OF SERVICE — 1927 


soon be hearing of Mr. Victor Craw- 
ford winning for Yale, which was 





For descriptive folder or full information apply to Ticket Offices or 


J. B. SCOTT, General Eastern Passenger Agent 
1270 Broadway at 33rd St., New York 
Phone Penna. 0472 
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Cunard S.S. ScyTHIa’ 
5% Annual Cruise de Luxe 


past Sailing 


NE BR jan. 26, 1927 
“a Limited to 400 Guests 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Tunis, Palermo, Messina, Taormina, 
cuse, Malta, Constantinople, Greece, 
Venice, Naples, Riviera,Monte Carlo, France, England. 
The Cruise of the magnificent 20,000-ton“‘Scythia”’to the Medi- 

G terranean, under special charter, has become an annual classic. In 
E every respect it is unsurpassed. Hot and cold running water in every cabin. 
Pre-arranged shore excursions at every port included in the rate. Finest hotels 























and the best of everything. Unusually long stay, at — 
Luxury Craisestothe | the height of the season, in Egypt and Palestine. Travel Service 
We t Indi i . ‘ throughout 
es es: Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, 
lgnreee 4 returning via S. “ Aquitania,” ‘“ Mauretania” Europe 
‘ugh S. Veendam”’.. “‘Berengaria,” or any Cunard Line Steamer. 
Sailings: Jan. Feb. Full information on request, Prompt reservation advisable. potopensent er; 
a March. ee + Escort, 
{Fresh Tourist Co. Frank Tourist Co. poscurine All 
f “+e (Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Avenue, New York Advance. |" 
se. Lime. Philadelphia: 1529 Locust St. Boston: 33 Devonshire St. Send for Book E. 
- Los Angeles: At Bank of America. San Francisco: 582 Market St. 
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{ | THE FLORIDA TROPICS 
Greater Palm Beach is catting You. 


The winter Mecca of Who’s Who in business and social 
leadership! A little sojourn here gives you not only 
recreation and health—but meeting with the keenest 
minds—inspiration! 


Opportunity for you, too, in the business and civic 
enterprise of Greater Palm Beach—Palm Beach and 
West Palm Beach. Permanent population tripled in 
last five years. Millions in substantial new buildings, 
‘**‘Where Summer 

Spends the 

Winter’’ 


The whole gamut of brilliant sport—golf, tennis, 
fishing, yachting, comfortable bathing all winter— 
this is the nearest resort to the warm Gulf Stream, 


PALM LEACH 


CHAMBER Of COMMERCE, 
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C let — 403 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG 
\ Book Hhblwljing 
t0: WEST PALM BEACH, 
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__ Address 
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not scheduled to play on the opening 
night of the season. 

Mr. Hughes, who formerly played 
for the Jersey club, is also on the New 
York A.C. team, but he wasn’t so 
unfortunate as to come up against Mr. 
Brackenridge as his first opponent and 
Mr. Brackenridge is a sweet squash 
player. And so also is Princeton’s 
grand old man, Harold Mixsell. We 
mean, Mr. Mixsell is the veterans’ 
champion. You don’t find veteran 
golf or tennis champions up in the 
top flight, but you do find the older 
boys standing off the best of them in 
squash tennis, and that’s why it’s such 
a swell game for you, whether you 
take your exercise in a swivel arm 
chair or on a chinning bar. 

Mr. Mixsell, of course, won the 
other match for Princeton. But if he 
has as much trouble winning here- 
after we won’t say “of course.” 
Frank Loughman of the New York 
A.C. may never get anywhere as a 
tennis player but he’s going up the 
squash ladder so fast that you can see 
him grow. This gentleman is an- 
other one of those who knock the 
cover off the ball after the manner 
of Mr. Coward. He would be just as 
satisfied if they left the ball alone and 
didn’t try to slow it up, for he thrives 
on speed, and the faster the game 
is the better he likes it, which proves 
that he. isn’t a novice. 

Mr. Loughman not only has a wal- 
lop but he knows how to control it, 
and he keeps on top of the ball 
like a hawk. He has an overhand 
stroke that makes the ball “balloon” 
up, and Mr. Mixsell was up in the 
air at times trying to handle it. Also, 
I might say that Mr. Loughman is 
a fighter. Any one who can pull up 
from 5-12 to win the game as he 
did in the first game against Mr. 
Mixsell isn’t easy to discourage. After 
winning that first game at 18-13 Mr. 
Loughman became a little bit excited 
and his control wasn’t so good in the 
second after he had led at 7-5. He 
held the same advantage in the third 
game also and he didn’t crack, though 
he didn’t get another point. 

There is one thing that only years 
of experience can bring and that is 
craft. Mr. Mixsell has been playing 
squash long enough to have it, and he 
has it. It was his cleverness in out- 
guessing his opponent, in making his 
direction and changing his pace that 
enabled him to prevail in spite of his 
younger opponent’s great fight. Mr. 
Loughman was a glutton for punish- 
ment, and so stalwart was the defense 
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he put up that the service sometimes 
changed hands eight and ten times be- 
fore Mr. Muixsell was able to add 
to his score. The Princeton tactician 
had to earn every point he got, and 
if we had to work as hard to earn 
our cake we’d eat bread. 


There’s a newcomer on this team. 
His name is Henry Davis, and Frank 
Ward the coach of the City A.C., 
says he is one of the best prospects he 
has ever seen. Frank Ward is the 
world’s open squash champion and 
probably should know a squash player 
when he sees one. In spite of the fact 
that he has been playing the game 
less then a year, Mr. Davis played 
on the Class A team, at No. 7, and it 
took Mr. Rochester of the New York 
A.C. three games to dispose of him. 
Mr. Davis trailed at 1-7 in the second 
game and won it, and that’s one rea- 
son why we think he’ll win a lot more. 

Mr. Basil Harris and Mr. Armin 
Riley were not in the Princeton line- 
up against the New York A.C. That 
explains partly why the Tigers lost 
two of the matches, but it doesn’t ex- 
plain why Princeton should have won 
only two of the seven. 

After witnessing the play at the 
Princeton Club we called up the 
Crescent A.C. to find out the score 
of Columbia’s victory. The score 
was 6-1 and the Crescent A.C. won. 
And as if that wasn’t enough, Mr. 
Rowland Haines, of Columbia, who 
is rated the fifth best amateur in the 
country, lost to Mr. George G. Da- 
vidson, who ranks tenth—and in two 
games. Not having seen the match 
we won’t tell you it happened. We 
will say, though, that being without 
honor in any country, including the 
Scandinavian, we have gone out of 
the prophet business, except just once 
more to venture the prediction that 
Mr. Haines will do much better than 
that before the season is much older. 


The Harvard Club, like Yale, failed 
to get into action the opening night, 
owing to the default of Montclair. 
So Mr. Fillmore Hyde, instead of 
starting his string of victories, spent 
his time writing a letter to the Squash 
Tennis Association on the Damnable 
Rise and Fall of the Damnably Un- 
satisfactory Squash Ball. 

—ALLIson Danzic 


Captain Devereux is a real hero. He 
stood on the bride until the crew had 
left. —Massachusetts Paper. 

It seems a rather desperate measure. 








XURIOUS VOY- 

AGES—with all shore 
trips—including hotel 
accommodations, railway 
journeys, motor and 
launch trips, included in 
the price you pay for 
your ticket to 


CUBA, Havana 

JAMAICA, Port Anto- 
nio, Kingston 

PANAMA CANAL ZONE, 
Cristobal 

COSTA RICA, Port Li- 
mon, San Jose 

COLOMBIA, Carta- 
gena, Puerto Colom- 
bia, Santa Marta 

GUATEMALA, Puerto 
Barrios, Guatemala 
City 

BRITISH HONDURAS, 
Belize 

SPANISH HONDURAS, 
Puerto Cortez, Puerto 
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Calm, sapphire seas; temperature ’round 80 
degrees; and the pleasure of visiting new 
peoples, new lands, where graceful palms, 
and the perfume of Cape jasmine make you 


forget northern winters. 


Plan your winter vacation now! On a Great 
White Fleet Ship. You will enjoy the fine 
personal service which makes every passenger 
a guest, and luxurious beds, excellent food 
and the joy of living in a spacious outside 
room will all contribute toward making your 


cruise pleasurable. 


Twice every week in the year Great White 
Fleet Ships sail from New York and New 
Orleans to the tropic fairylands that encircle 
the Caribbean. Cruises last from 11 to 24 days 
according to the route selected. Make your 
reservations early, for travel southward is go- . 
ing to be unusually heavy this year. 


Write for illustrated booklet and folders to 


Passenger Traffic Dept. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Room 1652, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
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When brisk winds whip through the 
town, sending one’s skirt helter-skelter~ 
then, oh then! one’s little affairs of silk, 


lace and ribbon must prove bewitching. 


Elsewhere ~ than in these shops one 
will not encounter such true loveliness 


in underthings. 


HOSIERY: GIFTS: ACCESSORIES 


New St. Regis Shop Fifth Avenue at 55th St. 


409 Madison Ave. Waldorf-Astoria 1580 Broadway 
at Forty-ei:ghth St. 34th Se. and Fifth Ave. With Men's Dene 
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—let anybody else choose his cigars. 


Purchasing your next suit at Best’s may be 
your own private affair. 


Or you may prefer to have her come along, 
in which case she will find that our men’s 
shop is a place where she may render her ex- 
pert aid, advice and assistance in the trans- 
action in the same atmosphere she expects to 
find when she inspects her own prospective 
costume. 


Materials—imported or domestic—absolutely 
the pick of the market. Tailoring—absolutely 
the final word in craftsmanship as applied 
to clothes. 





Unmistakably a good bit better at Best’s 


BEST & CO., Fifth Avenue at 35th Street 
The 35th Street Entranee Adjoins Express Elevator 
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MUSICAL vy 


Oh Yes, the Opera 
ven — Chamber Musi 
Piranist—And Some 


F Mr. Gatrti- 

CasAzzA_ were 
to open his season 
with a new work 
sung by new sing- 
ers in a new audi- 
torium, the critic 
would be happy, although, of course, 
it would make it essential for the 
critic to listen to the performance in- 
stead of greeting his friends in the 
chummy press-room behind the grand 
tier boxes. However, operatic novel- 
ties are too scarce to be wasted on the 
fashionable first nighters, new artists 
deserve little premiéres of their own, 
and the new opera house remains a 
mystery. The choice of “La Vestale,” 
as the first opera of the year satisfied 
almost everyone.- Lovers of that mild 
Spontinious combustion could listen 
to a thoroughly expert exposition of 
its beauties and those who demanded 
more spice could inspect the annual 
fashion show. 





Rosa Ponselle, as the persecuted 
Giulia, sang even better than she did 
last year, which means that she out- 
sang any soprano now on the Metro- 
politan roster. Mme. Matzenauer, 
who could turn a handsome profit by 
confiding to some of the subscribers 
her methods of removing excess 
weight, was in fine voice; ditto Signor 
Lauri-Volpi, not so ditto Giuseppe de 
Luca and ditto the chorus. The new 
basso, Ezio Pinza, had nothing start- 
ling to do as Pontifex Maximus, but 
indicated unmistakably that he will be 
worth hearing in longer stretches later 
on. The orchestra had a lighter and 
more agreeable tone, especially in the 
strings, than it had last year, and 
Maestro Serafin managed matters with 
his wonted skill. There is a new 
design on the program covers and the 
handles of the drinking fountain on 
the Thirty-ninth Street promenade 
have been polished up out of all recog- 
nition. Yes, sir, the opera season 
is on. 


HE BEETHOVEN centenary 
(which, oddly enough, means an 
interval of a hundred years since the 
master’s death) has resulted in a land- 
slide for that not unknown composer. 
Almost everything that Beethoven 
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\lE VENTS 


pwing Before Beetho- 
weet and Sour—A New 
ich C Divas to Boot 


composed except the “God Saye the 
King” variations—which are no worse 
and considerably shorter than the 
notorious thirty-two in C minor—has 
been brought to the concert platform, 
and a revival of “Fidelio” is in the 
offing at the Metropolitan. 

Most imposing of recent Beethoven 
demonstrations was the performance of 
the “Missa Solemnis” by the Friends 
of Music under the direction of 
Artur Bodanzky. This long, massive, 
uncompromising work is nothing to be 
enjoyed at a first hearing and its ex- 
actions from the chorus and soloists 
are even more terrifying than the vo- 
cal passages of the Ninth Symphony. 
Mr. Townsend’s chorus handled the 
wicked music with surprising agility, 
although there were moments when 
the expressive left shoulder of Mr. 
Bodanzky suggested that disaster had 
been averted by no great margin. 
Richard Crooks and Marion Telva 
sang the tenor and contralto parts ad- 
mirably, and the other soloists fur- 
nished good routine if no great aural 
titilation. 

It is possible that the work will 
be repeated later in the season; and 
if you can approach it with suf- 
ficient awe, you may as well attend. 
But unless you bring your enthusiasm 
with you, you may be disappointed in 
Beethoven, for all the efforts of Mr. 
Bodanzky and his associates. 


NE OF the few moderns not yet 

exploited generally is Alban Berg, 
whose “String Quartet” was played 
by the excellent Pro Arte ensemble of 
Brussels at the first concert of the 
League of Composers. The fact that 
Mozart, Beethoven, Wagner, Strauss, 
Debussy and Stravinsky all were as- 
sailed for ugliness early in their car- 
cers doesn’t prevent us from informing 
you that the Berg business was not 
only ugly but dull, except for a re- 
markable simulation of flatulence in 
some ’cello passages. More interesting 
was a Honegger novelty for voice and 
strings called “Easter in New York,” 
although the title is too categorical. 
Honegger probably meant Easter in 
Town Hall. It was, however, agree- 
able modernism, and it was beautifully 
played by our visitors and well sung 
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“She’s still 
my baby” 


HE Wife fairly beamed on 

him at that—his first senti- 
mental speech in 40 years. But 
he didn’t mean it. He was only 
memorizing the name of the new 
Brunswick record he wanted to 
buy tomorrow. 


New Brunswick records 
out today 


“She’s still my baby” Foxtrot 3308 
*“‘Petrushka’”’ played by Ben Bernie 


“New Moon” Orchestra fox trot 3315 
“Kiss me and then say goodnight” 


**12th Street Rag’”’ Orchestra fox trot 
‘“‘New St. Louis Blues’’ 3316 


“Hello, Aloha! How are you?” 
‘*Lay me down to sleep in Carolina’”’ 
Vocal duets 3310 


“General Pershing”’ Boy Scouts Band 
“Stars and Stripes Forever’ 3297 


“‘Africana (O Paradiso!)’’ 
Meyerbeer—Act IV—in Italian 

“‘Manon (Le Reve)” Massenet—Act i— 
in French. Sung by Mario Chamlee, Tenor 


15111 


Always something new on 
Brunswick Records 
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There’s new snap, rhythm ana pep in 
‘*Light-Ray’’ records 
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PANATROPES - RADIOLAS - RECORDS 
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by Mina Hager, who seems to be at 
a very good best in such activities. 


N THE same week with the Pro 
Arte Quartet came another new 
chamber music outfit, the Musical Art 
Quartet, which differs from all other 


#| quartets now to be heard hereabouts 


in that there is a woman ’cellist, Marie 
Roemaet Rosanoff, who also happens 


Hi to be one of the most gifted per- 


formers on the big fiddle. The Music- 
al Art Quartet is unusually well bal- 
anced, and has already achieved a 
high degree of homogeneity in per- 
formance. If you like chamber music, 
you'll like the Musical Art four. 


T WAS the misfortune of Nikolai 

Orloff, a new pianist from Russia, 
to bow in on the same evening that 
string novelties were being dispensed 
at Town Hall, but it required only a 
féw minutes of easy listening to know 
that Mr. Orloff was first-rate. He 
plays a bit like Gieseking and a bit 
like Moiseiwitsch, but he has his own 
style, which may be epitomized for the 
time being as a simple mastery over 
his instrument and a calm approach 
to his music. His technique is so ef- 
fortless as to be taken for granted, 
which makes it possible to devote one’s 
attention wholly to his whimsical but 
musicianly adventures with composers. 
In our season forecast, we picked Or- 
loff as the only instrumental newcomer 
of note. It was merely a hunch, 
but don’t say that we didn’t tell you! 


COUPLE of coloratura sopranos 

have heaved into and out of town 
lately, both of them rather better than 
the breed usually is) Mme. Eide No- 
rena, who belongs to the Chicago 
Opera, stopped en route for a Carne- 
gie Hall recital to prove, unwittingly, 
that she probably is an excellent operat- 
ic artist. Her voice is amazingly fine 
and she has plenty of agility, although 
her breath sometimes plays tricks on 
her and her tempi in songs are much 
too leisurely. Miss Eleanore Rogers of 
California, a real coloratura di grazia, 
brought to Aeolian Hall a flock of 
easily produced upper tones and a feel- 
ing for florid style. Like Mme. No- 
rena, Miss Rogers wasn’t well advised 
in the matter of program, but she has 
a lot of stuff that only needs somebody 
to point out her beat and to keep her 
on it. Listen in if she gives an- 
other recital. Miss Rogers’? début 


was also the managerial premiére of 
F. Andrew Wenker, a gracious im- 
presario who brought into the concert 


















































The world’s first purely 
electrical reproducing 
instrument...You will 
never forget the Pana- 
mx trope once you hear it 
=i —Perfected “Light 
me" Ray’’ electrically re- ; 
&| corded records now for 
the first time perfectly 
synchronized with 
« electrical reproduction. 


All that is worth while 
in music--classic or syn- 
copation—is brought to 
—'| you through this in- 
.. strument,with genuine 
tone fidelity beauti- 
- fully preserved...accu- 
es rate to every note of 
uy the scale. 






























32; Great artists acclaim 
#* the Panatrope a re- 

| creator. It offers an in- 
exhaustible source of 
entertainment, of a 
quality and type never 
before enjoyed in the 
American home... it 
brings the musical 
world to your fireside. 


In plain cabinet or rich period 
models--as you wish 


TERMS IF DESIRED 





668 FIFTH AVENUE 
AT 53rd STREET 
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hall something of the urbanity usually 
associated with operatic officials. 


POPULAR MUSIC 
Pieces of Six-Eight 
Leave Us— How to 
Write a Comedy Num- 


ber—A Handful of 


f Sweets 
Ree “VALEN- 
cIA” rage 
didn’t last as long 
as pessimists 
feared, for there 
seem to be no new 
6/8 songs on the 
P market. The dif- 
ficulty of dancing to a quick-step— 
which, in effect, was the essence of 
“Valencia” and its imitations—prob- 
ably is responsible for the early and 
welcome death of this unusually 
uninteresting variety of popular 


music. >» 
However, the “Valencia” fancy | | LD 

wasn’t without its benefits, because it ¥ 4 MAIDEN LANE FOR GVETS 

seems to have dragged into obscurity 

with it the Charleston, although the 
vestigial remains of that rhythm will 

T linger with us until they become his- 

torical matters for investigation by — 

the Library of Congress. Current _ 

popular tunes are predominantly | 

“sweet,” with occasional experiments 

in the comic, the comic also running 













¢ ] HE true New Yorker is known 

AL by his gifts. For he makes his 
selections with unerring discrimina- 
tion—and his favorite shop makes 
his problem an easy one. 

Reed & Barton’s showroom at 4 
Maiden Lane has long been gift- 
headquarters to well-informed New 
Yorkers. For here, there is a wide 


to smooth and uneventful musical , selection of gifts that ARE good 

backgrounds. ‘There are two types of ‘ Reed 6 Bape Cocktail Set—both plain and taste and the Reed & Barton name 
: : i chased. Shaker, service tray and six cups on an iece of silverware is always 

funny (we omit the quotes with great pat pity silver plate and $195.00 ‘ woule of highest quality aed 

. r § ana upin eriing. 
4 self-control) lyrics: the “Me Too” finest craftsmanship. 

kind, in which the gent boasts of his : The Sir Walter Raleigh Four Maiden Lane is just around 

spell over the lady, and the “How | dnobindCien en ee mente 

a ree ; or tin igarettes. So - - 

Could Riding Hood Have Been So "with 109 Lucky Strikes towners” as well. You are invited 

Very Good” stencil, which helps to | E50 to come in and look around. 


perpetuate the race of “Who Paid 
the Rent for Mrs. Rip Van Winkle.” 


Sterling silver tambour desk clock 
with guaranteed American move- 
ment — plain, $81.00. Same clock 
with copper and silver inlay—$63.00 













(0 samples of contemporary 
sweets are: 

Lincer Loncer. Another Berlin 
piece. 

I’m On My Way Home. Still an- 
other Berlin piece. This is a descend- 
ant of his “Some Sunny Day,” and 










Watch charm cork- 

screw with engine- Hand bag shoe born nm 

turned Sterling sil- leather case — a_femi- 

ver case. A fascinat- nine accessory of great 
usefulness. Sterling 


ing trinket for the ; 
vell- ia silver $5.00—14K gold 
well-dressed man $25.00 













ought to be almost as popular. 7 : 

Do Do Do. The first new Gersh- - —— ee 

win publication in several months and ; — 

one of his most fascinating rhythms. : RE H | ) és B / \ R | oN ; 

Play it slowly and softly and you F — : 

hardly can imagine what will happen. I ESTABLISHED OVER, 100 YEARS i 

> It’s from “Oh, Kay” (there’s a show | 4 MAIDEN LANE-NEW YORK CITY : 


title for you! ). 
Wuat Was I To Do? An ascend- 

















ERIERENE 


Che most Luxurious “Parfum in ‘Paris— 
In the most Beautiful Glacon in the ‘World 


Obtainable only in the better shops 


An exclusive and luxurious hotel on resi- 
dential Park Avenue, just north of Grand 
Central Terminal, patronized by distin- 
guished residents and visitors in New York 


270 Park Avenue, at 47th Street 
New York 
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ing tune, well constructed, and easy to 
sing. 

LEANDER. A curious thing from 
“Katja,” with forced rhythms, pre- 
sumably laughable, on the title word. 
If you liked “Oh, Joseph!” this is for 
you. 

I Can’r Get Over A Girv LIKE 
You Lovinec A Boy LIke Me. A hit 
from the West and one of the best 
melodies on the current lists. 

THat Nicutr In AraAsy. “The 
Sheik” redivivus and by the same com- 
posed. A first-rate tune. —R. A. S. 


THE MAJESTY OF THE 
LAW 


WO young men, one an artist, 

the other a writer, came down 

West Tenth Street. It was 
three in the morning. The eye of the 
writing gentleman was attracted by a 
milk bottle inverted on a picket fence. 
Next, it wandered to the sharp edge of 
a curbstone across the street. The 
obvious result was a tinkling crash as 
the bottle was shattered on the stone. 

Some fifty feet away, Patrolman 
George Schnapp lounged. As the glass 
broke, he was instantly on the alert. 
The offenders came opposite him and 
the policeman snatched the lapel of the 
writer. 

“T can arrest you for that.” 

His captive smiled contritely. “I 
don’t doubt that you could. I'll pick 
it up.” 

The policeman followed him, and 
as he bent to dispatch the fragments 
from the pavement, he was shoved into 
the gutter with unreasoning rough- 
ness. Instantly he was on his feet. 

“T’1l pick up the milk bottle, but 
I don’t need to be manhandled.” 

His friend, the artist, was equally 
surprised and angered. ““There’s no 
excuse for that, officer.” 

“Oh, there isn’t, eh? You shut 
your trap. We'll see.” His night 
stick rang on the flags, and two more 
patrolmen and a fireman hurried up. 
“Help me here.” His words trem- 
bled. “I arrest this man for disor- 
derly conduct, and the other for in- 
terfering with the arrest.” 

The arms of the two gentlemen 
were twisted painfully behind them. 
A stone’s throw away was the Jeffer- 
son Market Jail, whither they were 
escorted. 

The lieutenant on night duty was 
sarcastic. ‘Search them for guns and 
knives.” They were subjected to a 
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pawing. “You’re a foreigner, aren’t 
you!” 

The artist’s accent differed from 
downtown New Yorkese. “I was 
educated abroad,” he confessed. ‘‘But 
I was born in Kansas.” 

“Tt’s always you aliens that are 
making the trouble.” 

“T don’t understand. 
an American as you.” 

“No back talk. Want to telephone 
anybody?” 

That was their legal right and the 
question for which the two prisoners 
were waiting. One of them spoke: 
“] have a friend in Rye who is per- 
sonally acquainted with Jimmie Walk- 
er and I’d like to call him.” 

For a moment the lieutenant was 
nettled. He had an inspiration. “No 
toll calls allowed.” 

“T’ll be happy to pay. This is a bit 


ridiculous.” 


I’m as much 


Again the officer chose to be re- 
sentful. “Lock them up.” 

The gentlemen pleaded to be re- 
leased with a summons. They went 
uptown to the Thirtieth Street Jail in 
a Black Maria instead. 

Patrolman Schnapp requested the 
artist to “hand over” his cane. It 
was, perhaps, a weapon. The cell was 
dirty and fetid. The writer stretched 
out on the plaited steel strips that 
served for a bed. “It’s Russia,” he 
muttered before he went to sleep. 


Morning. The engine of the patrol 
coughed. ‘They were shepherded into 
it by the gently drubbing clubs, to- 
gether with several other unfortu- 
nates. Some of the latter were 
shackled. ‘There were women among 
them. 

For half an hour they stood in the 
vestibule of Jefferson Market Jail. 
One of the women, a gray-haired, yel- 
low-faced slatternly creature, began 
to moan. “A cup of water, in God’s 
mercy,” she begged. 

Her captor frowned. “If yuh 
hadn’t of been drinking that rotten 
booze last night, yuh wouldn’t need 
no water.” 

“T want a drink. I’m sick.” She 
went toward the desk in the next room. 

“Get outa here.” 

“T want a drink.” 

“No water here, lady,” the sergeant 
at the desk said. In an alcove at his 
side was a sink, and over it a tin cup. 
The two gentlemen had learned not 
to interfere. Finally they were led 
into a detention cell with a number of 
ot! 

[.z s well make the best of it.” 


The grinned. ‘The super- 


artist 
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Ee assurance of being correctly 


gowned is made the more pleasing 


when one’s jewelry has been thought- 


fully selected for the occasion. 


TKIRKPATRICK & CO. 


Established 1856 

694 FIFTH AVE. 

Corner 50@ Street 
New York, 
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Thanksgiving Linens— 
That Complete the Table’s Ensemble 
(Q) HILE the gastronomical background of the 


Thanksgiving Dinner is Monsieur le Dindon 

himself, certainly the aesthetic background is 
the table linen. Indeed, no single element 
of the appearance of your table is quite 
so important. 
At the Maison de Blanc, it is quite easy— 
and delightful—to select the Thanksgiving 
table linens that will add so .very much to 
your enjoyment of the occasion—and extract 
so comparatively little from your purse. 


GRANDE MAISON ve BLANC 


540 FIFTH AVENUE, 44th and 45th Sts.. NEW YORK 
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DOBBS 
SHIRTS 


AS FINE AS DOBBS HATS 


* 


Ready-to-slip-on Shirts . . made 





in the Dobbs manner can be 
found only at Dobbs! - Dobbs Shirts are an innovation. Custom 
cut and hand made throughout. No finer Shirt making is possible. 


Models for every oceasion . .. made from Exclusive Foreign Materials! 


620 - FIFTH AVENUE ~- 244 


at 50th St. 285 Madison Avenue at 40th St. at 28th St. j 
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seriousness and petty cruelty no longer 
annoyed him. “Come on, Bernarr 
Macfadden. Morning exercises.” He 
began to chin, himself on the bars. 

A warden came up. “Don’t let ’em 
see you. What are you in for?” 

“Breaking a milk bottle. When 
do you think we are going to be hung? 
Or will it be electrocution? I'd pre- 
fer that.” 

“Breaking a milk bottle, eh? Well, 
they gotta run in somebody.” 

The warden came with word that 
the Judge was sitting. Soon after- 
ward they were taken to an anteroom 
of the court and pyvesently their case 
was called. 

Schnapp made the charges. His 
Honor spoke: “So you’re an artist 
and you’re a writer? Now tell me, 
just what was the reason for your 
arrest!” 

“Breaking a milk bottle.” 

The crowd in the room tittered. 
“And you were locked up all night 
for that?” 

“Exactly.” 

He smiled broadly. “That’s pun- 
ishment enough, I think. Dis- 
charged.” 

Schnapp returned the cane with a 
distasteful mumble. ‘The artist an- 
swered it pleasantly. “I’m sorry we 
kept you up all night, officer.” 

Outside the sun was shining and the 
pair, their term served, went in search 
of breakfast. 

“You look terrible,” one said. 

“You’re a trifle white yourself.” 


“Tt’s prison pallor.” —P. G. W. 


COMPLAINT 


EW YORK, it has been said, 
N is the city of unfinished streets. 

This is undoubtedly true, and 
I, for one, do not mind it. I am 
accustomed to climbing over forty 
feet of scaffolding to get twenty feet 
from where I was. I am used to 
dodging excavations. I am quite in 
the habit of changing my landmarks 
over night. This is not what I object 
to in New York. 

The thing that I find most annoying 
is this: It is the city of unfinished 
conversations. 

To anyone with a grain of curiosity 
such a condition is unbearable. And 
it seems inevitable. I have traveled 
about the streets of New York for the 
last twenty years and I have never 
heard anyone but a traffic cop finish 
what he started to say. 





Take this for example: I went 
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uptown this morning on a bus. Ahead 
of me sat a girl in tweeds with a 
portfolio and a man in tweeds with 
a portfolio. 

“My God!” from him. “If you’d 
only tell me what it is. I’m not 
conscious of having said anything 
queer.” 

“Queer,” she stressed bitterly. 
“Outrageous! Disgusting. Absolute- 
ly humiliating.” 

“Tf you’d only tell me what you 
mean. When and where did I say 
this? I have a right to ask.” 

“You have no right. Not any 
more.” 

“Then,” he begged, “tell me as a 
favor. As a last favor you’d grant 
to an enemy. Please!” 

She hesitated, “Alright, then. I—I 
can’t bear to repeat it... You said—” 

“Low bridge!” roared the conduc- 
tor. When I straightened up they 
were rising to get off. 

Or take this, at noon, in the sub- 
way. Two flashily prosperous gentle- 
men, one with a damaged ear. 

“Sure, I talked to him in Atlantic 
City. That was orders. There’s 
something back of this, alright. Kearns 
ain’t doing it just for the cash. Say, 
listen, back as far as 1923—” 

“Grand Central.” An avalanche 
bore down on me, dislodged me, swept 
me on and out. 

Or this, most regretted of curtail- 
ments; later, at the Ritz. 

“My last case was damn poor,” 
said a man near me. His friend agreed. 
“So was mine. I don’t get anything 
from him any more. I order mine 
through a bird who gets it straight 
from a French sailor. What? Every- 
thing. Marvelous cognac; not too 
steep. . . . I’ve got the number’ here 
somewhere. . . Caledonia—” 

“Darling!” cried my wife. “I’ve 
been looking everywhere! I’m ter- 
ribly sorry I’m late. . . .” 

—Syivia FULLER 





NEW FAD IN HAIRDRESSING 


She never thought of the time when 
she would marry without thinking of a 
firelit nursery with a plump-haired wo- 
man sitting before it, with a child in her 
arms.—Pittsburgh paper. 


The bridesmaid’s costume was lark- 
spur, mauve orchids and butterfly roses. 
—Atlanta paper. 


We understand that Mr. Earl Car- 
roll has made her a telegraphic offer. 
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LOEWE 


Today as in 1856 


The World’s Finest 
Pipe 


EVENTY years of Old World 
craftsmanship are reflected in 
every Loewe Briar you buy today. 

Without “trick "’attachment; hand- 
made throughout; classic in design; 
secretly processed over a longer 
period of time than any other pipe 
made—the Loewe today, as in 1856, 
is the world’s finest pipe. Obtain- 
able in America only at the more 
exclusive clubs and the better hotels 
and tobacconists. Featured, among 
other places, at 

be Biltmore—New Y ork 
The Waldorf-Astoria—New Y ork 

1 be Vanderbilt —New Y ork 
The Plaza—New Y ork 
—and, of course, at 
your own -lub 






LOEWE 
of the Haymarket, London 


Guaranteed by FABER, COE AND GREGG, INC.—New York 
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THE COURTSHIP OF 
ERATO 


[: WAS a stuffy little coop con- 








taining one upright piano and two 
chairs one one of which sat a 


REPUTATION young lyricist, and on the other a 
composer. 

Apropos the present revival of interest in The latter, seated at the piano, took 

George Washington (due to Mr. Wood- a long drink of some white liquid 


from a tall glass, and started to thump 
out a tune: 
“Ta-tum, ta-tum, ta-tum, ta-tum, 


ward), we are reminded of a sterling epi- 
gram of the F of our C, to wit: Reputation 


is what others think of us. The Sulgrave, ta-tum, ta-tum, ta-ta—” 

for example, has the reputation of being an A head popped in at the doorway. 

apartment-hotel that offers the ideal in a “Godamighty, ain’t you boids finished 

at numba yet?” 

town-residence. That being, of eteneaite “Started now, Ike! Have it in a 

what our guests think of us. Which, in coupla minutes,” said the pianist. 

turn, is perhaps a fair indication that you Fagg sen have ’at fir . phrase 
will think again. “There’s a cabin at the turnin 

7 “ men of The Sulgrave, of a little road I know.’ ” 

likewise. “Fagossake,” said Ike, “Ya gotta 


do bettern ’at. Wanna mammy song, 
not a real estate ad.” 
] "4 “Get tell outa here, will ya, Ike. 


Now le’s have at second phrase will- 


yar” 
““Ta-ta-tum-ta, tum-ta, tum-ta, 
H aU —— | tum-ta, tum-ta, tum-ta, tum.” 
Ll , “Awright,” from the writer. “ ‘An 


PARK AVENUE and 67" STREET the daffodils are swingin’ on the 


branches to and fro! How’s ’at?” 
doorway. “Daffodils don’t swing on 









































“Awful!” from Ike, still in the 
ESTABLISHED 1818 no branches.”’ 


“T think the boy’s right,” from the 
gentleman at the piano. “How about 
tulip buds?” 

“Say, are you guys gaga? Them’s 
flowers. I spent a day in Canarsic 
once, an I know. ‘Take my tip, an 
make it whippoorwills, thats a boid or 
sunthin.” 

“Sounds to me like what Dempsey 
didn’ do, but I sha’ worry. Les get 


5 


this thing through.” The lyricist had 


a ee —_— 
CLOTHING 
mens Furnishing Goods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW VORK 
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A ; spoken. Then to the composer, “What 
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The piano plays. 
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“No. ... we gotta change that to 
civree euioina mista autuorne suDmaim auitorne ‘where the whippoorwills are swingin’ 
| aiseianlpiih Maa to and fro.’ Awright, shoot!” 
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hello’? Whaddye think she is, a yo- 
deler?” 

“Aw, don’ be so fussy. 
Go on!” 

“Ta-tum, ta-tum, ta-tum-tum, ta- 
ta-tum, ta-tum, ta-tum.” 

“Yeh! I got it. Lissen, ‘I know it 
mus’ be heaven ’cause the stars are in 
her eyes.’ ” 

“Yes sir! Hearken unto these! ‘An’ 
the teardrops stan’ like dew upon her 
cheek.’ I got it all now.” 

“Ta-ta-tum, ta-tum, ta-tum, ta- 
tum, ta-tum, ta-tum, ta-tum, ta-ta- 
ta-ta, ta-ta, ta-ta-ta-ta, tum, ta-ta-ta- 
ta-ta-tum.” 

“Here we go. I’ll have ’em sellin’ 
these fasternay can print ’em. ‘An no 
girl can tear me loose from her no 
matter how she tries, ’cause I’m mam- 
my’s coal black pickaninny sheik.’ Is 
at the berries, I ast ya?” 

From the piano: “Here, Ike, here’s 
ya chorus. Take it along an’ get run- 
nin’ on it. There’s a hun’red gran’ in 
it for all a’ us. Wait, you! Now, 
you lissen, will ya? 


I'll fix it. 


“¢There’s a cabin at the turnin’ of 
a little road I know, 

Where the whippoorwills are swingin’ 
to and fro; 

I’m goin’ there tomorrow, 

I can’t wait until I go. 

An I long to hear my mammy shout— 
I mean croon—hello! 

I’] know it mus’ be heaven, ’cause the 
stars are in her eyes, 

An’ the tear drops fall like dew upon 
her cheek, 

An’ no girl can tear me loose from 
her no matter how she tries, 
‘Cause I’m mammy’s coal-black pick- 

aninny sheik.’ 


" OW’S ’at? What’s at? Tele- 

phone for me? I’Il take it here. 
Say will youse guys shut up, so’s a guy 
can hear sunthin’ on ’is wire? What? 
Mother? Hell, no! I tole ya I wasn’t 
comin’ home to at dirty little flat for 
supper.” 

“No, I says, I gotta business date, 
an’ don’ be botherin’ me durin’ busi- 
ness hours. Yeh—I’ll come home 
Christmas, maybe.” 

—CarrROLL CARROLL 


An ill-authenticated report from 
Russia has it that Stalin has made a 
working agreement with the old mor- 
tal enemy of Sovietism, the Menshe- 
viki. Such a pact would strengthen 
the Soviet Government out in the 
great open spaces where men are Men- 
sheviks. 
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made you despair of beauty ? 


Dental Scienr has a New, Quick Way of 
Erasing that Unfashionable Yellowish 
Tinge—Just Try It! 


DON’T RESIGN yourself tothe 
idea that your teeth are natu- 
rally yellow. Or that glisten- 
ing white teeth are for others 
—and not for you. All teeth 
are a beautiful ivory white, 
yours included. Only a glassy 
yellow mask obscures the 
dazzling whiteness. 


Here’s where that unlovely yel- 
low tinge comes from and 
here’showtodispelit. Inyour 
saliva is a “liquid cement” 
known as Calculus. It glues to 
your teeth—then hardens. 
Food, coffeeand tobacco stain 
this mask, for it also is an 
absorbent. 


To rid the enamel of this mask 
your dentist uses a precious 
substance known as“Tri-Cal- 
cium Phosphate.” But only 


now has dental science found 
a way to embody this famous 
cleaning agent in a pleasant, 
tasty tooth paste. Thatis why, 
until now, you have never 
been able to dislodge that 
yellow mask. 


The name of this new and mar- 
velous dentifriceisORPHOS 
Tooth Paste. Often it does in 
one brushing what others 
havefailedtodo over a period 
of years. The effects are truly 
amazing. Yet ORPHOS con- 
tains nothing that could do 
the slightest harm to the soft- 
est enamel—no grit, no acids. 


Don’t keep your teeth beauty 
hidden— buy a tube of 
ORPHOS today or mail cou- 
pon below for FREE 20-Time 
Tube. 


ORPHOS CoO., Inc., 22 West 32nd Street, New York City 





Orp 


Ture CORRECT 


a @) S FREE Mail this Coupon Now! 


— iin 








REMOVES “YELLOW MASK” 











20-Time Tube 





ORPHOS CO., 22 West 32nd St. 
New York City, Dept. N-5 
Please send me, Free, 20-time tube of Orphos Tooth Paste 
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Banbons 
Chacalates 


Banbannieres 





NEW YORK CNCASS . 
: SHICAGO | 
Aggisen frense Mien ger en 


La Jeunesse 


Department in Stern Brothers’ 
store, West 42nd Street, New York 
HE perfection of selection 
in assorted chocolates. 
Artistically decorated metal 
package. 


Maillard Restaurant and Candy 





Maillard Products are 
a .. sold at most of the 
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CHANGING STYLES 
IN SUCCESSES 


F THE 180,000 successes in 

the United States, 174,000 

owe their success to money 
earned by telling how they achieved 
it. The remaining 6,000 has not yet 
had their articles accepted. 

In order that students enrolled for 
Success may realize the momentous 
changes which have taken place dur- 
ing the past ten years, we give below 
a typical success story of the crude 
1916 era. The story is that of a suc- 
cessful merchant who, from a humble 
start as the former owner’s son, 
worked himself up to the proud posi- 
tion he occupies today: 

Leaving his home at 8.30, he walks 
to his office with a swinging gait, stop- 
ping enroute to pick up several tooth- 
brush bristles which have become 
lodged in a crack in the pavement. 
Arriving at his office, he gives the 
bristles to his stenographer to be made 
into a brush for cleaning typewriter 
keys. He then says “Good Morning” 
to her in the most democratic way, 
not even calling attention to the social 
and financial differences which exist 
between them. It is just little kind- 
nesses like these which have endeared 
him to his employees. Then the usual 
morning trip through the store, his 
keen eyes observing the most minute 
details, insignificant to anyone else, 
but all contributing to the success of 
a great organization. The faces of 
the employees light with pleasure as 
they whisper to one another “Cheese 
it! Here he comes.” 

“Miss Ambrose, pick up that pin. 
Do you think we’re made of money?” 

“Good morning, Miss Cohen. Don’t 
ever let me see you turn your back on 
a customer again.” 

“Casey, you’re fired. Your job’s to 
push that truck, not to ride on it.” 

And so on. The humblest sales- 
giil or porter receives a few words of 
greeting. But now it’s time for lunch. 
The meal consists of a small cup of 
cocoa and two hazel-nuts from which 
the skin has been carefully peeled. 
After a particularly hard morning he 
will sometimes add a lettuce leaf to 
this simple repast, but not often. In- 
deed, if he has had a late breakfast, he 
will even give the second nut to the 
office boy. One of his mottoes is 
“'There’s no such thing as waste.” 

In the afternoon an attack on the 
huge pile of mail in his office. And 
so well is his mind coordinated that 
he can dictate twenty letters at one 
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time, handing them to the stenographer 
and telling her to inform the writers 
that the matter has been referred to 
the proper department. It’s then time 
for recreation. Indeed, this busy man 
seems to find time for everything. 
Fifty-four holes of golf, a heavy meal 
consisting of a dish of spinach and an 
artichoke, twenty-five or thirty games 
of bridge, and then to bed. 

The first rumblings of a change in 
method began to be heard in 1920, 
when several prominent salesmen 
stated that Success could be easily 
achieved by placing the Prospect 
where the light would shine in his 
eyes and weakening his sales resistance 
by accidentally stepping on his foot. 
Within a year several thousand stories 
of this sort of Success had appeared in 
the magazines. Naturally, this wide- 
spread broadcasting reached the ears 
of Prospects, and they began to defend 
themselves by wearing sun shades and 
keeping their feet under the chair. It 
was not long, of course, until some 
other method of achieving Success had 
to be found. 

Several years of experimentation 
followed. First, repeating, “I will be 
a success” one hundred times before 
breakfast each morning was said to be 
all that was necessary to reach the de- 
sired goal. Thousands who tried it, 
however, found it consumed so much 
time that it made them late to work 
and cost them their jobs. Then sev- 
eral prominent mail-order advertisers 
held that Success could be easily 
achieved by overcoming Fear. But 
this was also found wanting, as many 
prospective successes overcame Fear so 
thoroughly that they were no longer 
afraid of being failures. Many other 
methods either failed to “catch on” 
at all, or achieved a moderate vogue 
and then had to be abandoned for va- 
rious reasons. 

Then, almost overnight, achieving 
Success was found to be a mere matter 
of Keeping Fit. This was discovered 
by a noted authoress. In her How-I- 
Achieved-Success story she proves con- 
clusively that books are written in the 
morning by cold baths and alcohol 
rubs; short stories at noon by a glass 
of barley water from which the barley 
has been care fully extracted, and mo- 
tion picture scenarios in the evening 
by a thin, watery soup. Of course, 
this applies only to the lighter kinds of 
fiction. Confessional stories and simi- 
lar robust creations are written by the 
indian club and exercise pulley, al- 
though there are many who insist that 
the dumbbell produces more than all 
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ScrENTIFIC PURPOSE is the foundasion of the Elizabeth Arden 
method. Every step of the Skin Treatments is based on some 
need of the skin. Elizabeth Arden’s method of Exercise begins 
with general body-building, then concentrates on over- 
weight, big hips, a hollow back —just the defect that mars 
your figure. Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations 
are on sale at smart shops everywhere. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 


LONDON: 25 OLD BOND STREET PARIS: 2 RUE DE LA PAIX 
CHICAGO ATLANTIC CITY DETROIT BOSTON WASHINGTON 
PHILADELFHIA SAN FRANCISCO PALM BEACH BIAKRITZ 


LOS ANGELES 
CANNES 
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ELIZABE THH, 
PUSEY 


598 MADISON AVENE 





Tall vases in three sizes 
at $4, $5 and $6. 
Quaint flower holders in 
many colors, $4. 

Odd fan shaped vases of 
one and tavo colors, $4. 
May be ordered separately. 


~ Visit the shop of 
most unusual gifts 











RENA ROSENTHAL 
520 Madison Ave. 
New York 





DECORA TIVE and rym og ws “9 4 
glass vases and flower holders. In ° 
many unusual colors and combi- Gifts and 
nations. Also a pleasing variety mi 
of bowls, square jars, candlesticks, Art Objects 


No. 1083—Peasant Glass 
Bottle with pewter stop- 
per. Assorted designs. 
6 inches high. $6 each. 


(near 53rd St.) 
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A Picayune Fee 
For an Excellent Service 


UST a telephone call or a visit to McBride’s when 
you want good seats for the play, and you know in 
advance what it costs—our trifling fee of fifty cents is 


added to the price of the tickets. 


Today, tomorrow, next week or next winter, it is 
only fifty cents, and never a penny more. 


3900 LACkawanna 


MecBRIDE’S 


THEATRE TICKETS 
208 West 42nd Street 


15 convenient branches all over town 
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THE MADISON 


15 East 58th Street 
New York City 


Furnished or unfurnished wulles 
Transiently or on lerm leases 


To those who spend a part of the social 
year abroad, there is a distinct appeal 
in the Continental atmosphere— sug- 
gested, rather than defined—pervading 
The Madison; although nowhere in 
European hotels may be found suites so 
exquisitely furnished and conveniently 
equipped. Perhaps the illusion is con- 
veyed by the absence of turmoil in 
operation and service, and by the pre- 
cise attention given to culinary details. 


THEODORE TITZE 


Manager 


Telephone 
Regent 4000 
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the others put together. As proof of 
the contention that literary success is 
but a matter of keeping in good physi- 
cal trim, the authoress points to the 
enormous sums recently paid Jack 
Dempsey and Gertrude Ederle for 
their stories, and insists that, if Sher- 
wood Anderson would only develop 
his leg muscles a little more, he, too, 
would soon be in the best-seller class. 
Of course, no one can predict with 
certainty what the years to come will 
bring forth. Because of the country’s 
unparalleled prosperity, however, there 
is good reason to believe that everyone 
will be a success by 1947. And, since 
there is nothing so boresome to a suc- 
cess as listening to the life story of 
another success, it seems but a matter 
of a few years before the How-I- 
Achieved-Success story will have dis- 
appeared entirely. The future, there- 
fore, holds only the brightest promise. 
—JosEPH FULLING FISHMAN 


SONG OF HONOR 
STUDENTS 


We never cut our classes 

Like the superficial masses; 

And we have no use for glasses 
Except such as we can wear. 

We sport no major letters 

On our modest little sweaters; 

We shall never be go-getters 
But we don’t, don’t care. 


Oh, we won’t sell bonds, 

No, we won’t sell bonds, 

Lo, we won’t sell bonds 
When we graduate. 


The girlies cannot thrill us 

Like a new and strange bacillus; 

We let mathematics fill us 
Full of x’s, y’s, and 2’s. 

We trumpet our defiance 

That no feminine alliance 

Can replace our love for science 
And our honor keys. 


Oh, we won’t sell bonds, 
No, we won’t sell bonds, 
Lo, we won’t sell bonds 
When we gra-du-ate. 
—E.tas L1EBERMAN 


TRANSFIGURATION 


WaNnTED—To rent one or two fur- 
nished rooms. Will be gentleman for 
first two weeks and then man with wife. 


—Buffalo paper. 
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THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


“Everybody's Acting”— 
A Certain Amount of 
Humor—and the War 
Again 


HE RIVOLI 

now harbors 
“Everybody’s Act- 
ing,” and when it 
comes your way 
you can_ incline 
slightly ,in its di- 
rection. There is 
nothing in it to call for any particu- 
larly fervent shouting, but, on the 
other hand, at no point will it cause 
you to utter a low moan. And that is 
fair enough for these dull November 
evenings. 

The story is of a troupe of actors 
who are forced by murder to adopt 
an infant girl. She grows up every 
now and then, until love enters her 
life in the shape of a clean-cut young 
taxi driver. In some snug vault he 
has a million dollars, and is only driv- 
ing a cab because—you’ve heard this 
one before—he is writing a novel and 
wants to get color. His rich and aristo- 
cratic family are apparently familiar 
with those stories about young ladies 
on the stage, and raise an objection to 
tle romance. However—and you’ve 
heard this one too—everything turns 
out all right at the end. 

This is done with a fair share of 
humor and ingenuity, and is capably 
acted. Sprinkled throughout the cast 
are Betty Bronson, Ford Sterling, and 
other well-known ladies and gentle- 
men of the cinema. Also none other 
than Raymond Hitchcock. 

Perhaps the suggestion is out of or- 
der, but why not, when putting on 
the Rivoli ,revues, change more than 
the scenery? 


HE RIALTO has turned over 
another leaf, and has on view, 
“We're In The Navy Now.” Half 
of it would be pretty funny if the 
other half were taken away. It is much 
too long. If you can watch for an 
hour and a half the kind of slapstick 
that you have seen a good many times 
before, you will enjoy the picture. 
The theme concerns itself with two 
men who find themselves in the Navy 
quite by accident during the War, and 
with the many ludicrous moments that 
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The Smart Debutante Can Cut Her 
Dress Budget in Half Without Cutting 
Her Wardrobe by Buying It at “Maxon’s” 


HE ‘‘Maxon”’ Frocks, Gowns, Coats and 
Wraps are of the precise, continental type 
worn by the most captivating Debutantes, 
Sophisticantes, Operatistes, Miradoristes, 
Perroquetites and the social aristocracy in all 
aristocratzia.... Yet, do you think that they are 
aristocratically priced? Not at all! On the 
contrary—you can get them at Half the 
usual cost, for the simple reason 
that they are Original 
Models (Samples) 
and no two 
alike 


THE GOWNS Half-Priced $29 to $159 
THE WRAPS hatt-Priced #69 to $3.49 


MAXON MODEL GOWNS 


ll East 36" Street ¢ Haviland Bldg. 
Cow New York City «9 
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FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Tue New Yorxsr, 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 
Please enter my subscription to THz New Yorrer for— 
0 1 Year—$5.00 0 2 Years—$7.00 
(Canada, $5.50; Foreign, $6.00) 











Subscribers ordering a change of address are requested to notify us at least three 
weeks prior to the date of the issue with which it is to take effect. 
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CENTRAL BUILDING 


25 WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 








OHE Central Building 1s a 
modern, thoroughly equipped 
and serviced office building of- 
fering floor space at the lowest 
comparative rates to be found in 
the Grand Central zone. Its 
planning was done with an in- 
telligent consideration of every 
present-day business need. 


A few of the lower floors have 
been thrown open and are par- 
ticularly adapted to showroom 
purposes. They are provided 
with specially designed tllumi- 
nation. 








Occupancy may be made at once 


Agent on premises 
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they caused by their stupidity and 
clumsiness. Wallace Beery could not 
have been better as the dull-witted 
bumpkin that he portrays and Ray- 
mond Hatton is just as good as his 
friend, but they are, as I hinted above, 
at it rather too often. 


T THE STRAND is “Forever 
After.” It begins by pointing 
out that the initial action takes place 
in those quaint days of 1916. But it 
is very wet quaint, so don’t touch it. 
Young Ted Wayne was in love 
with Jennie Clayton, but Jennie’s 
money stood between them, and her 
mother kept shooing the young wooer 
off the porch. And then he went back 
to college and was captain of his team, 
and his team was losing the big game, 
and there were only three seconds to 
play. Things looked bad. There they 
were on the two-inch line, and only 
three seconds to play. Well, to stop 
the suspense, Ted took the ball and 
ran a good many yards and made a 
touchdown and the touchdown won 
the game. Hooray—hooray. But 
that didn’t do any good, because he 
didn’t get the girl, and his father died 
and he had to go to work. I believe, 
also, that his dreams were shattered. 
After a while he got a lump in his 
throat, and went around and told Jen- 
nie he didn’t love her any more and 
she fainted. Then came those stirring 
days of 1917 and he went “over there” 
and won the War. That turned the 
trick, for, as mother wasn’t around, 
he married the girl—his Princess. 
Mary Astor was Jennie, and in spite 
of all her wealth, looked a little thin. 
But that may ave been the fashion 
in 1916. Lloyd Hughes succeeded in 


looking very much like the young man. 


get Denny was at the Hip- 
podrome in ““Take It From Me,” 
another comedy. It deals with the ef- 
forts of a young man to lose money 
on a department-store he has inherited. 
There are a few semi-amusing antics 
placed here and there, but unless you’re 
bored it won’t stir you much. 

I will never be really happy at the 
Hippodrome until I determine how 
they put the lights in the ceiling. 


—O. C. 
a 


Mrs. Sinclair and Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Chaplin are parents of a daugh- 
ter born Sunday afternoon at Mary 
Fletcher Hospital—Vermont paper. 

The cooperative system in the 
Green Mountains. 
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Direction LEO BRECHER 


Madison 
Aven nue 
59th a 






SATURDAY, J etd AND MONDAY 
NOV. 13-14-15 


1v“‘QONE MINUTETO PLAY”’ 








13, 14, 15: 
MEIGHAN i in “Tin Gods” 

Nov. 16, 17: Bebe Daniels in “The 

Campus Flirt”; 

Nov. 18, 19; “Everybody’s Act. 

ing” with Betty Bronson; 

Nov. 20, 21, 22; Rex Ingram's 

“FOUR HORSEMEN of | the 

APOCALYPSE” 


ee 











Theatre, B'way, goth St. Eves. 8: 40 
V ewpire Mats. a and Sat. at 2:30 


CAPTIVE 


By Edouard Bourdet 
en MENKEN BASIL emnnsetce” 














JED HARRIS presents 


BROADWAY’ 


by Philip Dunning and George Abbott 


BROADHURST 222° WS 
“SURE FIRE’’—N. Y. Times. 


“eet LOWELL SHERMAN 


“THE WOMAN DISPUTED” 


Presents 
with ANN HARDING 








Thea., W. 49th St. Eves. 8:30 
F O R R E S Mats. Wed. ae Sat. 1 2:30 
BROCK PEMBERTON PRESENTS 


| OOSE ANKLES 


A New Comedy by Sam Janney 
THE HOME LIFE OF THE GIGOLO 


BILTMORE, Thea., 47 St. W. of Bway 


Eves.8:30 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
Knickerbocker fists wed. asta 3 
A. L. ERLANGER presents 
THE INDISPUTABLE SUCCESS 


EDDIE DOWLING © 3°" 


HONEYMOON LANE 
GEN TLEME N en coun 
PREFER St Foes 8:0 
BLONDES os. 20 


Sat. 2:30 
HENRY MILLER’S THEATRE 
124 West 43d Street 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. 2:30. 


Holbrook Blinn 


in FERENC MOLNAR’S 


“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 














B’way & 


oss CAMEO 2xzt 


Beginning SUNDAY, NOV. 14 
FILM- ARTS GUILD Presents 
D. W. GRIFFITH’S GREATEST 
SUPER SPECTACLE 


“INTOLERANCE” 


With LILLIAN GISH & MAE MARSH 
and Host of Other Screen Stars 











The Most Amazing Showin 
the history of the Screen! 


VITAPHONE 


with Mischa Elman, 

Giovanni Martinelli, 

Anna Case, The Metro- 

litan a orus, 

} nag > 4 a YorkPhilharmonic 
ve. - to . i 

Sat. & Sun. Mat. 50c. to $1.50 es. span aaa 


Sat. & Sun. Eve. 75c. to $2.00 
= ae BARRYMORE 
Twice Datly, 2:30 8:30 jg, DON JUAN 


WARNER 


B’ way 
Every Seat a Sul Seat 




















SAM H. HARRIS Presents l| 
DION TITHERADGE’S MODERN PLAY | 


‘““LOOSE, | 
ENDS’? 


with DION TITHERADGE, VIOLET HEMING | 

and MOLLY KERR | 

° yest 48th Stre | 
Ritz Theatre West 48th Street 


| 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. N 











CAPITOL sictstreee 


WHERE the motion picture sparkles like 
a jewel and Orchestra, Ballet and 
Soloists provide a setting of beauty. 

ALSO the home of MAJOR EDWARD 
BOWES and his CAPITOL Family 
who fill the air with gladness every 
Sunday evening through WEAF 
and its chain of stations. 





INSURED? 


Be assured you are insured against 
gloom. The two underwriters of mirth 


WALLACE 


BEERY 


And 
RAYMOND 


HATTON 


The Paramount Comedians in a 
Paramount Comedy are issuing gloom 
policies with 


“WE'RE IN THE 
NAVY NOW” 


with CHESTER CONKLIN 


FUNNIER THAN 
“BEHIND THE FRONT” 


NOW Rocking the 


RIALTO 


Times 
Square 


House 
of Hits 























A Star-Spangled Wow! 
RICHARD HERNDON'S BELMONT REVUE 


“AMERICANA” 


by J. P. McEVOY with LEW BRICE, ROY ATWELL 
“*Cleverest revue in town’’—Rathbun, Sun 


BELMONT Thea., 48th St. E. of B’y. Eves. 8.30 


Matiness THURS & SAT. 2.30 





West 48th St. 
Matinees Wed. 


Eves. 8:30 
and Sat. 


PLAYHOUS 


Rosalie Stewart presents 


“DAISY MAYME” ostzoy 


® GEORGE KELLY [30a 








NOVEMBER I] - 12-13-14-16-17 


Matinee On Saturday 


“THE LION TAMER” 


An extremly Saucy Comedy 
By ALFRED SAVOIR 


Neighborhood Playhouse 46° Grand St. 





Drydock 7516 











LYRIC THEATRE, West 42nd St. Eves. 7.30 
Matinees Wednesday & Sat. 2.30 


Absolutely the Funniest Musical Show in the His- 
tory of the American Theatre. 


CLARK & McCULLOUGH 


“THE RAMBLERS” "2,38" 


“Crowd yelled, howled, 


bled up.""—Graphic. 


screamed, rocked and dou- 


























“L™ de Putti, thoroughly com- 
petent, fixes her victims with her 
seductive eyes.”’ 


D. W. GRIFFITH'S Paramount Production 


“SORROWS OF SATAN” 
with ADOLPHE MEN JOU, Ricardo Cortez 
Carol Dempster, Lya de Putti 
- Twice Daily — 8:30 

All seats reserved 


2:30 


Geo. M. Cohan Theatre, B'way near g2nd 
ARERR OEE. a 
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Dinner far two or twenty— 
always ready and perfectly 
served in your own apart- 
ment, the restaurant or a 
private dining room. 





THE 


BEEKMAN 


An Apartment Hotel at 
Park Avenue and 63rd St. 


2, 3 and 4 Rooms 


unfurnished, with serving pantries 


The superiority of the 
location will be matched 
by the excellence of the 
service. Wood burning 
fireplaces, automatic re- 
frigeration, circulating 
icewater. Now renting 
for January occupancy. 


Representative on Premises 
Charles M. Woods, Mgr. 


Douglas L. Elliman & Co., Inc. 


Renting Agent 
15 East 49th St. Plaza 9200 


















A Hotel Residence of 
Prestige and Address NUID 


Sintieth 


REGENT 6000 
Actualities vs. Adjectives 





















































HOSE confused by flowery rhetoric and high-pressure 

salesmanship, and discouraged by the stereotyped mo- 

notony of the rooms in so many apartment hotels, find 
the actualities of 14 East Sixtieth Street a revelation. — 
Original, individual, decidedly different, it is like a home 
where quality unites with utility and beauty. Its location; 
its securely established prestige; its faultless service: its 
architectural and decorative beauty; its spacious, high-ceil- 
inged rooms—with bay windows; large outside bathrooms 
and fixtures—these are facts, easily verified upon inspection. 











Pre-War Renta Range by the Year 







One room’ and Beth ........ 5. oc cccccce. 
Two rooms and =" hahah ica ~- 
Three rooms and two baths........... $3900 to $6300 





We wish to stress that rentals include furnishi 
light and full hotel and restaurant room mo | oer 
includes everything. There'can; be; no extra charge. 


(Acceptable social and business references are essentia, if 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


ER AGE is somewhere be- 
H tween nineteen and twenty- 

seven, and she was married 
before she knew what it was all about. 
However, it has been “years” since 
she has seen her husband. She changes 
her complexion every three weeks, 
and her abode regularly twice a year, 
but never leaves a forwarding address. 
Her family are usually from “the 
South,” but have not spoken to her 
since the day she ran away from 
the old family homestead to begin a 
“career.” 

In the matter of lingerie she wears 
next to nothing, though she is lavish 
in the use of mascaro, while her “boy 
friends” range all the way from 
eighteen to eighty. She declares she 
“couldn’t be annoyed” by any man 
who wasn’t “regular.” 

Never, by any chance, is she on 
time for anything, and she has nearly 
always just lost a portion of her be- 
longings. 

Her most logical answer in an argu- 
ment is “because.” 

At a restaurant she is far more 
interested in the other patrons than in 
the cuisine and admits a decided crav- 
ing for orchids. 

Likewise does this lovely lady 
admire slave-bracelets, limousines, and 
Laurence Hope, and is an ardent stu- 
dent of the private life of the moving- 
picture stars. 


MONG her favorite pastimes are 

gossip, confidences, and scandal- 
mongering; and her lips are, as a rule, 
just the least bit too red. She tells 
you she would much rather have a 
man than a woman “for a friend,” 
and evinces a distinct penchant for 
bank officials. If you offer to tell her 
fortune she is at once tremendously 
impressed. 

Upon the consumption of her fifth 
Orange Blossom she will insist upon 
telephoning all of her acquaintances, 
regardless of the hour of the night, 
but is unable to recall much of the 
brilliant conversation the following 
morning. 

When detected in a fabrication she 
merely giggles. 

She announces that she “doesn’t see 
how anyone can be in love—really in 
love—more than once in their lives,” 
and thinks it must be “terribly thrill- 
ing” to be a stock broker. Marcus is 
her favorite ice company. 

Her shoes are invariably a size too 
small and her stockings are of the 
“atmosphere” variety, while she is said 
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to “adore” the name of Hector. “Gor- 
geous,” “ultra,” and “exclusive” are 
among her favored epithets, and crab 
flakes @ la Mornay is her pet dish. She 
thinks Santa Claus is bald and wears 
a dinner jacket. 

She “just knows” Chinatown must 
be “fascinating,” but doesn’t care a 
hang whether she ever sees the interior 
of Grant’s Tomb or not. Nor is she 
able to understand how anyone can 
like liverwurst. 

The Messieurs Coty, Guerlin, Poi- 
ret, and Molyneux are among her fa- 
vorite foreigners, although she admits 
she could get a “real crush” on the 
Prince of Wales. “In a nice way,” 
of course. She never has more than 
eight cents in change; few of her 
handkerchiefs are over three inches 
square; all artists, she believes, live in 
Greenwich Village (where they loll 
about luxurious studios, sipping tall, 
exotic drinks); and she is certain that 
Port Said must be “awfully roman- 
tic.” It is impossible for her to distin- 
guish between a major of Marines and 
the doorman at the St. Regis. but she 
can tell the difference between a fizz 
and a rickey at a glance. Only when 
speaking to men over seventy does she 
go in for “baby talk.” 

Her preference in cocktails depends 
wholly upon their color and it is re- 
ported she considers H. L. Mencken 
“cute.” Furthermore, she flatters her- 
self that she has a “sense of humor.” 

Rudderless, elusive, vague, pro- 
crastinating, filling no given niche, yet 
to be encountered at every turn, essen- 
tially a creature of the cosmopolis— 
here yesterday, gone today, back again 
tomorrow. —Cuar es G. SHAW 


GENIUS 


Briskly, but with becoming hauteur, 

The slim patrician and her daughter 

Parade along the sunny side 

Of Park, where sleek Hispanos glide. 

Their scanty conversation stresses 

Insipid current clevernesses. 

Their brains, which are not very 
nimble, 

Conceivably might fill a thimble. 

“And yet,” I query, “What the hell? 

For oh! they wear their clothes so 
well.” 


—A. K. L. 


_ Work Wantep—I have got to have a 
job, am mar 32 years old, intelligent but 
married.—Idaho paper. 


A not uncommon predicament. 


SHANAN SHOES! 
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' 
The Preference Of Well-Dressed Men The World Wide 
THE PRINCE wy 
*15 , PA 
INTRODUCING 
74 99 
I WO- I One } 
H 
Oxto rds Black Calf With 
Gray Suede Insert 
@ Men of fashion are indebted to the 
Prince of Wales for the revival of the 
“‘two-tone’’ shoe so admirably in keeping 


with the more formal type of town dress. 


@ It is fitting that Hanan & Son, inter- 
national stylists, are first to present this 
richly colorful effect to well-dressed men. 





HANAN 


411 FIFTH AVENUE 


& SON : 


Sd 
718 FirtH AVENUE 


516 FIirTH AVENUR 634 FirtH AVENUE 


And Stx Other New York Shops 








| 
th TART with the Drake— 
tl 


tie end with satisfaction— 
and save yourself a lot of 
needless looking around” 
—that is, if you want the 


the Drake’s location 
suggests ! 


TheD RAKE 


O PARK. AVE. 


AT 50th ST. 


A new apartment hotel 
with serving pantries. 


2 to 7 ROOMS 
Srom $2500 up 


ALFRED C. RAY, Manager 

















THE SOCIETY OF 
ARTS & CRAFTS 


Twenty-ninth Year 


uplicated. 





7 West 56th Street, New York City 
9 Park Street, Boston 





Handwrought gifts that are distinc- 
tively individual as well as beautiful 
arerare. We have gathered together 
for your selection the work of the 
foremost American craftsmen. 


Every article shown is approved by 
a committee of connoisseurs. 


Jewelry, silverware, pewter, copper, 
pottery, wall-hangings, and other 
handmade objects are offered in a 
wide range ai on Gifts bought 
here are rarely 

















5. Kino: “How makest thou 


the powder to remain Evenly yet 
Permanently?” 

The Fair Subject: 
surprised!” 

The little booklet served without 
charge to perfect ladies—at Lord 
& Taylor's, Franklin Simon's, 
James McCreery's, Stern Bros.", 
and elsewhere, or by writing 


“You'd be 
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THE 
ART 
GALLERIES 


If You Don’t Like What 
We Like, You Know 
What You Can Do! 





OW COMES the time of the 

year when there are as many 

art shows as there are varieties 
of taste. The humblest of us are 
besought to run here and there to see 
what this school or that genius has to 
show. Strange as it may seem, we do 
follow something aside from our nose 
in this matter of selecting exhibitions 
We frankly favor those emporiums 
that pick and choose the art they are 
to sponsor, rather than the rooms that 
rent themselves out to any boy, girl 
or old man whose mamma thinks he, 
she or it can paint. “The latter classi- 
fication have a right to live, of course. 
Somehow we have found the other 
sort more interesting. 

We explained too, didn’t we, how 
a moss-covered artist is dearer to our 
hearts than the genius that beats be- 
neath the stiff, white shirt. Give us a 
literary groundwork of the man who 
sells turnips during the day and paints 
masterpieces from three to six every 
morning and we will mark his exami- 
nation paper sixty per cent on form, 
before we have even viewed any of 
his work. We are moved to this con- 
fession in justice to Wanda Gag, who 
has a great show at Weyhe Galleries. 
We saw her things before we read the 
foreword by the gifted minnesinger of 
that house. 

Similar, somewhat, to Peggy Bacon 
in her technique, Miss Gag draws as 
few Americans can. And by drawing, 
of course, we mean much more than 
mere representation of objects. Where- 
as Miss Bacon goes in for satire, Miss 
Gag goes in for beauty and the homely 
quality of familiar things. You may 
have seen thousands of dishpans and 
kitchen chairs rendered on paper. But 
when you see Wanda Gag’s, you will 
jump. We have seen no lithographs 
or drawings we liked as much since 
the show of Matisse, two years ago. 
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Coccd 
[o2\-. Periasent waving 
placing and cutting to 


a Queen’s taste in theo 
following Salons; 


Vanderbilt 4645 
Plaza 9411 
Plaza 2527 
Regent 2835 

Vanderbilt 6900 
Plaza 7455 

Rhinelander 2404 

Plaza 8114 
Atlantic City 
RITZ-CARLTON CLOISTFRS Boca Raton, Fla. 
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HAIRDRESSER TO HER MAJESTY, 
THE SMART AMERICAN WOMAN | 


RITZ CARLTON 
RITZ TOWERS 
PLAZA HOTEL 
MADISON HOTEL 
BARCLAY HOTE! 
GLADSTONE HOTEL 
MAYFAIR HOUSE 
PARK CHAMBERS 
RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL 
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for you to wear, we'll make it for 


J* we haven't a suit you like ready 
ee the price will be the same. 


$34.50 to $42.50 


Nari 


37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th and 17th Streets 
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Hair-Dyeing 
demands 
Expertness! 


To permit the tyro to dye 
your hair is like allowing 
the neighborhood tailor 
to design your sable wrap. 
The matter is important 
enough to go only to ex- 
perts—which, in the case 
of hair-dyeing, means 
Alexandre and 





Emile. 
18 EAST 53rd St. 


j Former 
PHONE PLAZA 1666 


























annaatnnod HOTEL 
= 






USSEX, 


London’s smartest— 
modeled after the pop- 
ular English Guards” 
Coat. Broad-shoul- 
dered, with Military 
elegance—it appeals 
to the man of discern- 
ing taste. 


Tailored to measure 
or ready for wear 


*65 and more 


562 Fifth Avenue 


Entrance 46” St. 




















There are fifty pieces in the exhibition. 
The titles seem narrowed to six or 
eight classifications, “Flowers,” 
“Landscape,” “Hills,” “Autumn.” 
But the range of sensitivity is limit- 
less; we marvel at her richness of 
variety. 

Miss Gag, so runs the legend, came 
out of the soil. Her father painted 
churches in Minnesota. When he died 
she came back east and painted her 
progress through lampshades, batiks, 
fashion designs. ‘Then she found a 
country shack and dug in for a life- 
time of putting on paper the things 
that pulse around her. We gladly 
join the procession who salute Wanda 


Gag. 


T IS a rather careful foreword 

that the fourteen young artists em- 
ployed by a business house have pre- 
pared for their show on the third floor 
of the Art Center. It is a defi, in a 
way, to their brothers downstairs who 
show every year that art can be art, 
even if holding a can of tomato soup. 
“This exhibition gives the greater sat- 
isfaction of showing that the business 
artist has neither spent himself or 
abandoned his ideals,” says the cata- 
logue. A lot more of the same stuff 
hints that the boys can go home nights, 
and taking the picture of the girl 
holding the can of soup, make it into 
a madonna holding a lily and 
nothing thereby. “The exhibition 
shows”—again the catalogue—‘that 
it is possible to do commercial art 
without being commercialized.” Who 
said it wasn’t? But we, for one, are 
too much of a believer in the theory 
of behaviorism, to hope that the boy 
who paints the soup ad or the automo- 
bile tire, can knock off some day and 
become a Gauguin or Van Gogh. The 
spirit is willing but the muscles are 
proud. We are sorry to be so pedagog- 
ic, but the boys insisted that we come. 
And that is all we can say. Read 
James’ chapter on Habit and if you 
want to strive to be one of the im- 
mortals, run as fast and as far as you 
can. Ina few generations, not four- 
teen men, but fourteen thousand, 
might drag commercial art up to the 
plane of your foreword. But now, 
we fear the windmills will unseat you, 
tilt them as you may. Get us right 
about this; we think commercial art 
on a high plane—we think art on a 
higher. And the distance between can 
never be spanned by a foreword of 
well-calculated phrases. Make up 
your mind, boys, what is it to be. Of 
the fourteen, four make the bravest 


lose 
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NAF 


To keep alive is no art,but living 


c'est une autre paire de manches. 


CRILLON 
ekehehelekexe 


A menu is usually just an 
agenda. But it can be a piece of 
imaginative literature—if it rep- 
resents the work of a chef with 
intellect and if the diner under- 


stands the language. 


et at tt 


CRILLON 


ee ee 


The fine nuances in the flavor of 
a dish are as lost to one dis- 
tracted by imperfect service as 
are those of a symphony to one 
distracted by the rustling of a 
neighbor's program. 


“Ss a an ee 


CRILLON 


ee 


Le dernier CRILLON, Cafe and 
Restaurant, decorated by Win- 
old Reiss, 
Sunday) for breakfast, luncheon 


is open (including 
and dinner. Baumgarten Man- 
agement. Entrance at 277 Park 
Avenue and 116 East 48th. Com- 
plete Restaurant Service to 277 
Park Avenue Apartments. 


VEEN 
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Our DOME in its 
5° CHIT DHOOD? 


Babies do come into the world 
that way. But what grownup 
wants a toppiece that suggests 
the need of a nurse? 


“ “ “ 


Let Saburo Institute diagnose your case 
and tell you the truth about your hair. 
It costs nothing and imposes no obligation. 

If treatments are prescribed you have our 
absolute guarantee that these treatments 
will enable you to keep your present hair, 
or eliminate baldness in a reasonable time. 
You are the judge of results. 

Our methods are strictly scientific. Diag- 
noses are made in consultation with a 
physician. 


Come in today for Diagnosis 


HOURS: 10 A. M. to 8 P. M. Weekdays 
10 A. M. to 6 P. M. Saturdays 


SABURO INSTITUTE 
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y 
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Incorporated 
“FOR HAIR GROWTH” 


25 West 43rd St. 
Suite 603 


New York City 
Vanderbilt 5933 





Winter 
Walks 


There is health 

hikes, and living op- 

posite Central Park 

whets one’s appetite 
for walking. 


in 


Unfurnished or furnished. 1, 2, 
3 of more rooms with serving 
pantries, at reasonable rentals, 
A few suites are available for 
short term leases and transient 
occupancy. 


Telephone Trafalgar 4100 


CARL LETSCH 
Manager 


THE ALDEN 


225 CENTRAL PARK WEST 
NNorth Corner 82nd Street 
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gurgle. We liked the “Fog Horn” of 
Merritt Cutler, the “Portrait” of Hal- 
leck Finley, “Leviathan” of Walter 
Goeghegan and a “Dancing Class” 
of René Clark. 


OWNST AIRS in the Art Center 

is a show of paintings by Fer- 
nando Amorsolo, a native Filipino. 
They struck us with great wonder. 
This art germ, we figured, must be 
carried on the winds. Amorsolo has 
forty pretty pictures which might well 
have come out of last year’s Academy. 
No, they are much better than that, 
some of them of fine brilliance. The 
painter teaches in the school at Manila. 
We would like to see some of the 
native talent. Would there be any 
original sources? Or did the islands 
have an art before Dewey fought the 
bay? America is a cruel conqueror. 


— “Hue AND Cry” has reached 
us. It is the annual of the artists 
at Woodstock. It is a worthy enter- 
prise, carrying many fine reproduc- 
tions of drawings and wood cuts. We 
wonder why the country will not sup- 
port more current art of this sort. 
Emma Ciardi has scenes and gardens 
of Venice at the Howard Young Gal- 
leries. Nicola Giancoia has an exhi- 
bition of landscapes at Babcocks. ‘The 
first public exhibition of paintings and 
drawings by John Ross Key is on at 
Ainslies. Prof. E. Pcik-Morino is also 
showing at these rooms. ‘The great 
Brooklyn modern show is due this 
week. Miss Whitney has asked the 
elect in to see the black and white of 
contemporary Italian artists. Mon- 
tross has a showing of Ambrose Patter- 
son, Australian artist. Neumann, ere 
now, has a new show, as does Duden- 
sing. 


HE portraits by Robert W. Chan- 

ler and the sculptures by Reuben 
Nakian start the season for the 
lively Whitney Studio Club. Chanler 
has more than meets the eye. ‘The first 
turn around we were disposed to dis- 
miss the painter as one of the quick and 
easy boys, out of Henri by Disdain. 
But his excellent portraits of Fornaro, 
Joe Stella and Iris Tree, compel you 
to go back and look again. We don’t 
know why he was so kind to Fornaro 
and so wicked to Jane Heap. He has 
a fine sense of economy, a brilliant 
sense of design and a whole system 
full of bitterness. We imagine most 
of his portraits are gifts. There was 
one though, almost buckeye, whose 
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Sze XR 
Qs Destroy Your CLD 


Superfluous Hair & ROOTS 
Simple-Rapid- Harmless-GUARANTEED 
Sold everywhere—write for FREE Book 

One FREE demonstration at my Salon 
will convince you 


Madame Berthe, 562 Fifth Ave., New York 
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SILVER DISCOUNTS 


Silverware of 
best and most 
prominent 
makes atwhole- 
sale discounts. 
Large assort- 
ment of sterling 
and fine plated 
in Silverware on 





Reproduction Beautiful desian 


heavy Silverplate of dis p lay for ond pnas Steer wes. 
, cher. 


fine Colonial pitcher —. 2 
2 uaris 82" high. gifts,prizes and 7014” high. 
e ‘or $20. celf Retails for $24. 
Our Price $10. yourself. Our Price $12. 


Mfrs. Direct Representatives 
Suite 311, 320 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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58 WEST 5Ist STREET 
The 


KANGAROO 


LUNCHEON-—-TEA—DINNER 
ALSO A LA CARTE 
Phone: Circle 3390 
Closed Sundays 
Special Kangaroo Grill 
Indian Curries 
Fresh Vegetables 
Home Made Desserts 


Food whose purity and whole- 
someness is unquestionable. 























What it reveals! 
For your associates whom | 
you would like an accurate 
character analysis of. Used | 
by banks and corporations. | 
Visionis the first step in prog- 
ress. Take advantage of the 
step used by prominent lead- 
ers to determine character. | 
Write today for Free Brochure 


Monsieur Xav. de Nice 








P. 0. Box 200 
Grand Central Terminal, New York 





























very orthodoxy stamped it as being 
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AA S FAMOUS CRUISES 


Cunard-Anchor new oil burners at rates 
ineluding hotels, ides, drives and fees. 


121 days, $1250 to $2900 


ROUND THE WORLD 


s.s. *‘California,"’ sailing Jan. 19 
RUISE: 19 DAYS JAPAN-CHINA, 
ON 17 DAYS INDIA, PALESTINE AND 
GREECE; also includes Havana, Panama Canal, 
Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, Manila, Java, 
Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, Italy and the Riviera. 
Europe stop-overs. 


62 days, $600 to $1700 
MEDITERRANEAN 


s.s. **Transylvania,”’ sailing Jan. 29 


RD CRUISE: Ve (Madrid-Cordova- 
Granada); 15 DA PALESTINE AND 
EGYPT: also eS. 8 Madeira Lisbon, Tunis, 
Cc anh Athens, Constantinopie, Italy ‘and the 
Riviera. Europe stop-overs. 


3rd NORWAY- ESTER NEAR CRUISE 
July 2nd; 52 days, $600 to $ 


FRANK C. CLARK 


Times Building, New York 




















GERTRUDE 





One of our newest Autumn models- 
a graceful pump, developed with ex- 
quisite artistry in a combination of 
black satin and moiré. The smart 
French metal buckle completes its 
loveliness. It also comes in black 
suede or patent leather. 


$16.50 


HEN 


sa AB _* 








WANTED 


YOUNG MEN and GIRLS 
TO TEACH DANCING 


Arthur Murray needs several assis- 
tants to teach ballroom dancing, eve- 
nings. Experience unnecessary (we 
train you), but must be exceptional 
dancers, of good education—and cul- 
tured. Apply in person; don’t tele- 
phone. ARTHUR MURRAY, 7 
East 43rd Street. 











SEVENTH EXHIBITION 

. THE LOUIS COMFORT 

TIFFANY FOUNDATION 
Paintings .. Sculpture .. Craft Work 


: THE ANDERSON GALLERIES 
UNTIL NOVEMBER 27 





——— 














BOOTS & SHOES 


E.HAYES 


582 Sith Ave near gz St 








done to order, and therefore accepted. 

The best news of the club is that 
it now runs a shop. Here can be 
found for sale, along with the cur- 
rent exhibitions, examples of the work 
of the club members. It should do a 
lot to spread the gospel of “buy a pic- 
ture a week,” or something else as 
Kiwanian, needed sorely in the art 


world. —M. P. 


DREAM OF A LOWBROW 


I am hunting a person who knows 
modern trends, 
The lack of restraint on which 
painting depends, 
The new self-expression that 
poetry defends. 
And I'll pay him a salary 
To lead me around from theatre to 


gallery. 


I’m tired of pictures that go o’er my 
head. 
The New Theatre movements are 
causing me dread. 
I’ve not understood any book that 
I’ve read 
For a year and a day. 
But my tutor will drive these short- 
comings away. 


Pll yet understand the Capeks and 
O’Neills, 
The beauty of form that Brancusi 
feels, 
The side of the soul to which 
Dreiser appeals. 
As soon as I’m taught to 
Hate what I like, and like what I 


ought to. 
—ParKE CUMMINGS 
o 
DOWN-TOWN LYRICS 
FALL 


A colder nose at noon-time, 
The awnings taken in— 
The steam-pipes pounding blithely by 
the wall; 
The fans in all the subway-cars 
Forgetting how to spin, 
Parades a trifle bit inclined to pall. 


New shadows on the windows, 
More shop-fronts lit at night, 
The elevators filled with furs and 
wool ; 
“Hot Chocolate” widely advertised, 
The park attendance slight— 
And doors that go around instead of 
pull, 
—B. B. 
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They said it 


with leases 











Le 


When the end of 
the first year at The 
White found every 
promise fulfilled and 
its carefree life a 
practical luxury, the 
residents expressed 
their approval in the 
most eloquent way. 
98 per cent of their 
leases were renewed! 
Suites of 1, 2, 3 


and 4rooms, with 
serving pantries. 


° 


Managing Director 
OSCAR WINTRAB 


HOTEL 
W HITE 


An Apartment Hotel 


Lexington Avenue 
at 37th Street 
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ARTHUR GILMORE 
22 EAST 55th ST.. Ne. v. 


Vuitton Trunks and Service 
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ENGLAND 
GERMANY IRELAND 


Unusually attractive and comfort- 
able accommodations are offered 
onthe splendid steamers RESoLuTE, 
RELIANCE, HAMBURG (new), 
DEUTSCHLAND and ALBERT BALLIN. 
Alsoonthe one-class Cabin steamers 
CLEVELAND, THURINGIA and WeEst- 
PHALIA — all modern oil-burning 
liners — world famous cuisine and 
service. 


©Arund nWorld | 


138 day Cruise — 25 Countries 
59 Ports and Cities 


S.S. RESOLUTE 
Rates— $2000 and up 
Leaving New York, Jan. 6, 1927 


Gio the West Indies 


on the S. S. RELIANCE 


DEC. 18—15 days JAN. 8—15 days 
JAN. 26—27 days FEB. 26—27 days 
MARCH 30—15 days 


Rates $200 and $300 and up. 
HAMBURG- AMERICAN LINE 


United American Lines, Inc. 
General Agents 


35-39 Broadway, New York 
Branches in Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco 











or local steamship and tourist agents 














‘a UH ~ or Achieve Perfection 
> 
tat-eel 


Comparative 


Among all the fine 
new apartment hotels, 
some are better than 
others. If you seek 
the superlative, see 


The Dorset. 


Hotel apartments 
unfurnished or furnished 
at reasonable rentals 


PAUL LENNON, Manager 


THE DORSET 


30.WEST 54th STREET 
Adjoining Fifth Avenue 


THIS IS A BING .& BING 
BUILDING 

















LONDON 
NOTES 


Lonpon, Ocr. 22 


Fs ANKLY 
London is 
somewhat shocked 
by reports of the 
obeisance which 
New Yorkers have 
been making to 
Queen Marie. Even allowing for 
the fact that the United States is, 
nominally, a democratic country, the 
impression still prevails here that the 
Royal welcome has been grossly over- 
done. 

Londoners are accustomed to hav- 
ing at least a brace of Queens in the 
capital most of the year, and when 
Queen Alexandra was alive, the num- 
ber was usually three or four. Most 
of the royalties visiting London are 
those who are tired of popular ova- 
tions in their own countries, and who 


1926. 





need the freedom of Bond Street 
and Piccadilly to relax their taut 
nerves. 


Possibly, Queen Marie’s condition 
demanded treatment of a contrary na- 
ture, and she is visiting the United 
States in order to discover what it is 


like to be a Queen. 


ONDON’S annual automobile 

show, which has just opened at 
Olympia—the greatest motor show 
held in the British Isles—is chiefly re- 
markable, from the Briton’s point of 
view, for the appearance of the “hun- 
dred pound car.” For approximately 
five hundred dollars a man can now 
acquire a respectable new British car, 
and though the country is supposed to 
be “hard up” as the result of industrial 
troubles, money is being found readily 
enough for these inexpensive automo- 
biles. 

Apart from that, the changes noted 
are small, but they are important, and 
are spread right over the car, from 
back axle to .radiator—little changes 
designed to give smoother and cheaper 
running, more speed and greater com- 
fort. 

At last the driver with 
tionally long legs is catered for, and 
the fat man can be accommodated in 
new types of 


excep- 


comfort in certain 
cars. 

One stand, appropriately fitted with 
stained glass and beaten ironwork, 
houses a super-car priced at thirty 


thousand dollars. ‘There is also a car 
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IRISH 
HOMESPUNS 


Imported direct from Ireland, serges, 
tweeds and homespuns of cottage man- 
ufacture. Gay plaids, herring-bones and 
self-patterned tweeds all surprisingly 
soft and rugged. Suit lengths, $24 to 
$36. 

Motor and steamer rugs that are extra- ( 
ordinary, thick, soft and pleasing de- 
signs from $14 to $25 


{ 
| 
( 
( 
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of ex- 
woolens, 
Celtic 


America’s only depot 
clusive Irish linens, 
china, books and other 
merchandise. 


Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
780 Lexingten Avenue, New York 
Between 60th and 61st Streets 









































THE ARTS OF OUR THEATRE 
Anderson-Milton School of Theatre 


128-130 E. 58th St. 
Tuesday mornings at eleven 
Nov. 9— Feb. 8 


Joseph Krutch 

Stark Young 
Richard Boleslavsky 
Aline Bernstein g 
Sidney Howard 
The Audience .Christopher Morley 
Stage Design. ........Lee Simonson 
Dance and Pantomime. Adolph Bolm 
Criticism. . .Stark Young 
Modern Tendencies. ...Helen Arthur 
Current Plays ..Joseph Krutch 


Course tickets $22 Single $2.25 


Current Plays 
Directing... . 
Acting..... 
Costuming.... 
The Playwright 

















FLORE ENTINE straw 
bags in brilliant colors 
with removable linen linings 
with deep border of Italian 
filet. 
Bag at top 5x9”—$2.75 
Bag (center) 7x8 — 2.75 
8x11 — 3.50 
9x12 — 5.00 
Bag (below) 8x11 — 3.50 
A choice of red, green, 
brown, yellow, purple. 





540 Madison Avenue 
New York 
Illustrated booklet on request 




















“WANTED. a 
A NEW YORKER! } 


YS upved Suostac who has made her embroidered and | 
| appliqué dresses for Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, 
Clare Eames, Kathleen Norris and other of the most dis- 
| criminating, intelligent women in New York -- wishes 
the co-operation of a sophisticated woman with a New 
| York background. Please telephone to Rhinelander 5603. 


NANCY SHOSTAC yi 
i| 822 Lexington Avenue, at sive Street \ 
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DRESSES 


STREET & SPORTWEAR 
THAT ARE DIFFERENT 


639 MADISON AVE 


NEW YORK 


Smart 
TAILORED HATZ 
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145 WEST 78th STREET, NEW YORK 
A progressive day school for a limited number of boys 
and girls, from four to twelve. 

ALL DAY PROGRAM, 9 a.m. to 4p. m. 
Supervised play period 1.30 to 3.30 p. m. 
Visitors welcome. 

Further information op request. 























Se HAIR 


Removed by the only perfect and safe 
method—Electrolysis—as prescribed by 
eminent physicians. No pain, no dis- 
comfort and positively no injury to skin. 
Personal service guaranteeing satisfaction. 
MARION BARRETT Registered Nurse 
(Established 1918) 
10 East 49th Street, New York Tel. Vanderbilt 1168 











with twelve cylinders claiming a speed 
of eighty-six miles per hour on top 
gear. 


EW YORK may lead the world 
A in dancing, but London seems 
to reflect the dancing styles of the 
whole world. 

Indeed, in this respect it is a more 
accurate mirror than is Paris, where 
style is apt to be suddenly and gen- 
erally affected by some momentary 
craze or passing vogue. London is 
rather slower to take up new dances 
and innovations, but it is less ready to 
relinquish them. The Charleston is 
still the newest dance to be seen in 
London, but it is still looked upon 
with considerable disfavor in many 
ballrooms. If the Prince of Wales has 
ever danced it, he certainly shows no 
eagerness to continue. In the main, 
the familiar fox-trot and waltz—with 
an occasional tango, and possibly the 
Charleston—compose the dancing pro- 
gram of most up-to-date places. 


EPORTS received by London’s 

wine-brokers from the vineyards 
of Europe concerning the 1926 vin- 
tage are not very satisfactory. In 
Portugal, where the hottest summer 
for forty years dried up the grapes 
to a considerable extent, the yield of 
port will be very restricted. Neverthe- 
less, good wines are anticipated. Capri- 
cious weather in the spring will be the 
explanation of a small yield in sherriéS, 
though good, full-bodied olorosos are 
expected. “Little but good” describes 
the harvest in the champagne, burgun- 
dy and claret countries. Claret is ex- 
pected to be better in quality than last 
year’s, but the quantity is down con- 
siderably. 

On the Rhine, the harvest of 
grapes is small, but some excellent 
wines are expected. In Italy the vine 
crop in the State of Piedmont has been 
completely ruined by a pest peculiar te 
the vines of that zone, and four sea- 
sons must pass before the trouble can 


be eradicated. 


oo of wines, a_ certain 
amount of comment has been 
-xcited by the fact that at the banquet 
which the British Government gave 
the other evening in honor of the 
Prime Ministers of the British Domin- 
ions, no “Empire” wines (i.e., Austra- 
lian and South African) were served. 
In view of the fact that Australians 
and South Africans are so loud in 
praise of the products of their vine- 
yards, this: was a very serious omission. 
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Romans 
sérieux 


Romans 
légers 


Romans 
pour tous 
les gotits 





Venez vite les voir! 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
| Fifth Ave. at 54th Street 














ESCAPE FROM THE CITY INTO THE 

VILLAGE TO DINE AND DANCE BE- 

NEATH LOW LIGHTS OF ARIZONA 
AND THE ATMOSPHERE 







OF 
MONTMARTRE 
COWBOY-INN 
7 CHRISTOPHER ST. NEAR 6TH AVE. 











GODEY-PRINT INN 
GIFT SHOP 


28 EAST S3ao. STREET 


WAFFLES 


BREAKFAST: LUNCHEON ‘TEA 


























The Best Girl will gaze in ado 
ration and the Deadly Rival 
grit his teeth. And you can 
name the finest tailor on the 
Avenue and get away withit— 
altho that suit, bought at Ho 
lin’s, only cost you $35 or $40. 


A custom-made appearance in 
conservative, ready-to - wear 
clothes. Suits and coats you 
will be proud to wear at 
prices you will gladly pay. 
And, if you're hard to fit, re- 
tailored to your measure at no 
extra charge. 


HOLINS S 
(thes Sor Gentlemet 


15 West 45th St., New York 
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This 
BOOK PIER 


holds 7//, feet of “Books 
and does it handsomely 


IF you have a suppressed desire for 
suppressed editions, be yourself. Then 
house your vagrant volumes in this 
Book Pier that will frame them with 
decorative formality. 


THIS PIECE exemplifies the pleasing 
color effeéts of unfinished Reseas 
decorated to order. Hearthstone sug- 
gests this treatment: green outside and 
yellow within the recesses, or other 
combinations equally sure to satisfy any 
complex that may throb within you. 


HEARTHSTONE 


FURNITURE COMPANY, mc 
224 East 57th Street ew; 











And to make matters worse, it is said 
that a Scottish guest demanded, and 
was immediately supplied with, Scotch 
whisky, thus shattering the carefully 
disseminated theory of perfect equal- 
ity of all parts of the British Empire. 


FF psqtnenphche training for girls 
is not so common here as on your 
side of the Atlantic, and ladies who 
were sent to Oxford «nd Cambridge 
were regarded, until rewently, as being 
doomed to unimportant work as doc- 
tors, teachers and lawyers. This no- 
tion has, happily, been dissipated by 
the discovery that a young lady witha 
good ’varsity record is working as a 
mannequin in London, and that a 
feminine graduate of Oxford is the 
owner of a pair of legs much photo- 
graphed to advertise somebody’s shoes. 

Since then it has been revealed that 
Oxford and Cambridge have fair rep- 
resentatives earning livings as profes- 
sional dancers, actresses and buyers of 
lingerie for department stores. Thus, 
it has been established that a university 
training does not debar a girl from 
work that really matters, and it is ex- 
pected that there will arise an agitation 
for the abolition of entrance examina- 
tions, so that ladies with a natural bent 
for really important work may have 
the opportunity of securing a univer- 
sity education. 


Bt Yow Fatt Guy” has not been 
quite so successful as its promo- 
ters anticipated, and, according to re- 
port, its run at the Apollo is soon to 
end. It is difficult to assign a reason 
for the failure of a show so well re- 
ceived by the critics, but my own feel- 
ing was, and still is, that a mistake 
was made in using such a title. 

The name of a play matters a good 
deal more here than it does on your 
side. Playgoers have less money to 
spend and the are not so ready to 
take risks. The common practice is 
carefully to scrutinize the list of plays 
in the newspapers, and the ultimate 
selection is influenced by a good many 
factors. It stands to reason, therefore, 
that if the public do not understand 
the title, they are not likely to be at- 
tracted to the show. If it were not for 
the fact that Miss Anita Loos is known 
to fame as the author of “Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes,” her play at the 
Strand, “The Whole Town’s Talk- 
ing,” might suffer the fate of “The 
Fall Guy.” 

Although in this title the words are 
more intelligible to the British mind, 
the expression is not common currency, 
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“You can shop 
for nuts, too, over 


the phone” 


Call Whitehall 5608, 
5609, 6379 OF 7412 


OMETIMES it seems that just 

the day you wants nuts you 
can’t get out to one of my 12 stores. 
But if you'll phone me I'll be glad to 
quote you prices on ‘every good nut 
that grows’ in the shell, shelled or 
salted, take your order and deliver it 


promptly.” 








—Cnarzes §. Casx 


CASHS 
mete UTS 


Matl Oren, Dept. 143-147 W. B’way 
Whitehall 6608 


202 Fulton(Hud.Ter.Bldg. yiaee B B'way,32 St. 
udson Term. Concourse 2175 B'way, 77 St. 
223 Fulton(nr.Greenwich) 2381 B'way, 87 St. 
309 M loon. - St. 2529 B’way, 95 St. 
ae | 68 Lenox, 114 St. 

$1 (n. Wadsworth) 
927 Prospect 163St. 


Philadelphia 
1513 Chestnut St. 45 South 13th St. 


ur x 
HAIREXPERT 


RESTORING | 
COLORING BLEACHING 


Seventeen years’ successful treatment 
of the hair with natural method. 
Scientific scalp treatments 


Permanent Waving 
Marcel — Sham pooing 


Grou Grasses. 


53 West 48th St. 
New York 


@ am 4, 
Four 108, East 57 
ornerr 


Beautiful Things for 
The Heme and the Individual 
at Moderate Prices 





ron tye 
650,.W 
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” \ eseipemaen TO SWIM 


with grace and ease. Effective reducing 
methods; exclusive pool; instruction by 
international ts. 

for M 


MARY BEATON SCHOOL 


VIRAS. 


Boss & Fincer Set WAVES 
enhance your personality and 
add to your natural charm 


JOHN, ARTHUR & OTTO 
45 East 49th St., N.Y. Plaza 1737 
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A cosmopolitan throng—interesting personalities, men 
and women of accomplishment meet and mingle in the 
lobbies of these popular Boston hotels. 
Convenient to Back Bay Station 
L. C. PRIOR, Pres. and Man. Director 


HOTELS 
LenoxBrunswick 











“A Clearing House for Talent” 


128-130 
East 58th St. 
New York 
Plaza 4524 





John Murray Anderson=Robert Milton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 


Day and Evening Classes 
Foremost Teachers in America 


Study at the School which has twelve leading Broad~ 
way producers and directors actively associated 
with it. Talented pupils constantly being sought 
and placed. 

Classes in every type of Dance, Drama, Scenic and 
Costume Design, Musical Comedy, Playwriting, 
Stage Direction and Management. 


Send or Call Personally 























~"Plaza Atlanta Homer, Ltd. New Frocks 


3199 "134 East 55th Street °° Order 











“WANTED aq 


DANCING PARTNER 


by internationally known ballroom dancer. 
Professional dancer or society girl. Must be 
5 feet 4 inches. Apply by letter only to 


Suite 1301, 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 





and conveys positively nothing to the 
average reader and playgoer. It is a 
pity that goed shows should be han- 
dicapped by bad or _ inappropriate 
titles. 

It is useless for the American pro- 
ducer visiting this country to take the 
advice of a British producer on the 
subject, because most British produc- 
ers have been in America and under- 
stand the American language. The 
wisest course would be to call in an 
average Briton who had never crossed 
the Atlantic and to observe his “reac- 
tion” to the proposed title. —-C.B.T. 


DOWNTOWN LYRICS 


HANOVER SQUARE 
Have you ever gone down by Hanover 
Square 
To see what you might see? 
Have you ever gone down by Hanover 
Square? 
You would never have thought that 
the place was there— 
You would never have thought, and 
you would not care, 
Till the breeze blows in from the sea. 


The breeze blows over the bulgy ships 
That nuzzle Hanover Square. 
There is blood in your cheeks, and 

salt on your lips, 
And you think of adventure and far- 


away trips, 
Standing so close to the mooring 
slips 


At the foot of the “L”’ line stair. 


Have you ever gone down by Hanover 
Square? 
There is nothing special to see. 
It is gray and plain, and it does not 
dare 
To throw off its business mask, or 
wear 
Quite openly a vagabond air— 
But it is very close to the sea! 
—BurkeE Boyce 


FANTASIE 
What could be queerer 


Than to hear “Nearer 

My God, To Thee,” 
Played as a raucous 
Jazz by an orches- 

Tra made of three 
Out-of-tune cellos; 
Played by three fellows 

Who disagree? 

—P. G. G. 
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Quickly heal 
those tiny 


INVISIBLE 
NICKS 


your razor leaves 


Like a plunge in the sea when 
the surf’s running in. That’s how 
it feels to dash Ed. Pinaud’s Lilac 
on your face after a shave! 


Immediately there’s a rush of 
invigorating circulation. Then 
the tingling is gone. The tiny 
nicks your razor leaves are healed. 
The skin is cool, velvet smooth. 


Pinaud’s Lilac toughens the 
skin without making it coarse— 
it protects against chapping, pre- 
vents local infection. You'll like 
its clean, lilac odor. 

Get Pinaud’s Lilac at any drug or 
department store today. Look for Ed. 
Pinaud’s signature in red on each bottle. 
Pinaud Incorporated, 90 Fifth Avenue, 
New York—sole distributors for Par- 
fumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 


ED. PINAUDS 
LILAC 


{ Lilas de France } 





Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled 
** Eating for Health and vy has 
been published for free distribution by the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. Sen will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 
a” book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
fended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
on require the care of a competent physician. 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BURFAU 
SUITE WR--548 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 














Weight cannot be 
reduced today, 
pound for pound, 
better than 25 years 
ago; BUT now, by 
new machines, 
many parts of the 
body can be reduced 
without medicine 
or freak diet 


See Photoplay 
for September o 


Dr. Savage 
Exercise 
Institute 

Established 1890 


253 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


MACHINE FOR 
BACK AND ARMS 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


Ford Madox Ford’s Tory 
Girl, 
But Dowt Cheer Too Quickly 
—First Aid To Readers Whom 
“Preface To A Life” Per plexes 


Gentleman Claims H1s 


—* Tropic Death’ 


IME was when fiction with lov- 

ers in it was commonly judged 

by the ending. If this was hap- 

py, the author was a pander; if thor- 
oughly unhappy, an Artist. Sophomoric 
—and yet there was half a grain of 
topsy-turvy sense in it, quite as much 
as there is in the notion of the sopho- 
mores of today, who, except as pathol- 
ogy, have no use for a constant, ro- 
mantic love. If you have, if in read- 
ing it affects you at all, the lovers’ 
hopes are yours, and if the novelist 
dashes them, the measure of his power 
is the degree to which you are afflicted. 
It may be sentimental, but every 
now and then someone proves it still 
as true as it was when Stevenson com- 
plained of “Richard Feverel.” Ford 
Madox Ford’s is a case in point. He 
is scarcely a teller of “love stories,” 
yet a great love runs through the nov- 
els of his masterly “Some Do Not...” 
sequence, and if in the fourth and last 
hook he lets Sylvia Tietjens and the 
others upset the union of Tietjens and 
Valentine, affliction among his readers 
will be general. ‘This department 
knows an old-fashioned woman who 
appreciates Ford’s art, but dislikes “‘ir- 
regularity” anywhere. She could hard- 


ly wait for “A Man Could Stand Up 


patience was not so much to see its 
picture of the front-line trenches, and 
Tietjens embattled, as to see whether 
he and Miss Wannop weren’t, at last, 
to be happy—in sin! 

And it was a pleasure to tell her 
that as this, the third book, leaves 
them, they bid fair to be. Sardonic- 
ally, an Armistice Night spree is their 
hymeneal celebration. But Ford’s im- 
agination is most concerned with Tiet- 
jens as a victim, and our bet is that 
Sylvia the demon will be heard from 
before the spree comes to an end. 

The quixotic magnanimity and for- 
bearance of Tietjens grow a trifle 


and she confessed that her im- 





As a mark for fortune’s 
slings and arrows, he could claim the 


wearisome. 
record. He beats Jean Valjean. Job 
more put-upon. At every 
turn he is slandered or injured. Never 
does he retaliate. A bare catalogue of 
the injuries done him in three books 
would fill this column, and a real man 
who thought of himself as an object 
of a similar persecution would be sus- 
In “A 


tempc yra- 


was not 


pected of delusional insanity. 
Man Could Stand Up—,” 
rily commanding a battalion and do- 
ing it well, he distinguishes himself 
by heroism. The malevolent General 
C'ampion immediately deprives him of 
his command. 

His Valentine is different. She also 
is continually put-upon, but she is hu- 
man. Of the quality of the love be- 
tween them, there can be no question. 
It is the real thing, the great desire, 
whatever psychology makes of it. 

But novels are most 
worthy as “pictures,” using “pictures” 
in every sense. We saw (through 
Ford’s eyes) the governing class as 
England went to war; we saw her 
soldiers behind the lines, the 
“squits,” whose intriguing hamstrung 
them; now we see the front, in the 
nightmare time of the Germans’ last 
offensive. Like ““No More Parades,” 
“A Man Could Stand Up—” 
dedicatory preface, in which Ford re- 
peats that his purpose is to ““make war 
seem undesirable.” If all that were 
needed were art, he might accomplish 
it. Of the three, this novel is possibly 
the finest tour de force. Most of it 
comes, with no confusion, through the 
confused and tired thinking of Val- 
entine in the Armistice Day turmoil 
and Tetjens in the trenches, awaiting 
a strafe. Does anyone manipulate the 
English language very much _ better 
than Ford does? For whom will it 
jump through more hoops, do more 
tricks? 


note- 


these 


and 


has a 
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ZONA GALE’S “Preface To A 
Life” will be far less widely un- 
derstood than her famous “‘Miss Lulu 
Bett” was. Therefore, it may be less 
popular, and that is a great pity, for it 
is, by all odds, the novel of the two. 
It bears a broad, general resemblance 
to “Miss Lulu Bett.” Again there are 
splendid depiction and deep explora- 
tion of small-town life. Again a hu- 
man chrysalis bursts from its small- 
town encasement as a butterfly. 

This time, however, the emergence 
is decidedly unusual. Bernard Mead, 
having wondered at times, when suf; 
ficiently alive, why there wasn’t 
“something more” for him than busi- 
ness and a torpor of domesticity, finds 
the “something” and happiness in an 
accession of vision, which enables him 
to see more than others can, and to 
make a beginning at piercing crea- 
tion’s mysteries. His rapturous ac- 
counts of this gift of his prompts his 
family to call in an alienist. The 
family are justified. Bernard is mild- 
ly insane. 

He actually is, Zona Gale 
would agree. She meant to make him 
so. But that was only one of her in- 
tentions. The others must be recog- 
nized, or the reader of “Preface To 
A Life” at sea—which is 
where we’re afraid a good many read- 
ers will be. Bernard has suffered from 
He has swallowed a 
series of “‘conflicts.”” At forks in the 
path of his youth, his scruples have 
made him take wrong turns, the scru- 
ples themselves being just a little mor- 


and 


will be all 


= i ee ” 
a regression. 


bid and compulsive. 

He has stayed in Pauquette, whence 
father’s 
married, 


he tried to escape, in_ his 
hated business. He h 
much as Babbitt did Myra, a girl he 


never really wanted, after meeting— 


one day too late—a girl he did. He 
has been faithful to his wife and to 
lumber, has “forgotten that anything 
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Its so easy to le 
French at home - 


through the famous Hugo method 


OR more than a century, the cele- 

brated House of Hugo has been teach- 
ing languages by the amazingly simple 
“at-sight” method. Now “FRENCH- 
AT-SIGHT”—in this remarkable Euro- 
pean Hugo method—is introduced for the 
first time in a specially. prepared Amer- 
ican edition. 

It is so easy, this Hugo way! No tire- 
some rules. No monotonous drills. No 
dull classroom exercises. This method, 
as the very name implies, is French at 
sight! You learn fascinating French sen- 
tences in your very first lesson, and 
you learn the language exactly as culti- 
vated French people speak it! 

This new French course has been re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm in America, 
for the Hugo method is widely known. 
It is unique, different, simple, easy to 
master and highly practical. You begin, 
not with forms or construction, but with 
words, phrases and sentences. Subjects 
vou discuss every day. Colorful words 
with which to sprinkle your English and 
make it more interesting. Correct, idio- 
matic French, just as the French them- 
selves speak it! 


A Few Minutes a Day 


The wonderful thing about this sim- 
plified Hugo method of learning lan- 
guages at sight is that it makes you your 
own teacher. Easily, pleasantly, at home 

in minutes that might otherwise be 
wasted—you learn phrase by phrase, 
sentence by sentence, to speak the lan- 
guage correctly and well. 


To be able to speak French is decidedly 
a cultural attainment, and is recognized 
as such. Use those spare minutes to mas- 
ter French this fascinating Hugo way! 


Examine It 5 Days FREE 


You can not imagine a course as utter- 
ly delightful as “French-At-Sight,” the 
wonderful Hugo method. Examine it, 
please, without obligation—and see for 
yourself how easy it is to master French 
words and phrases this way, how you 
quickly acquire the correct pronuncia- 
tion and accent. 


No money is necessary now. We shall 
be glad to send you the complete course 
FREE FOR 5 DAYS so that you may 
see it and judge it for yourself. Within 
the free examination period, you have 
the privilege of returning the course 
without cost or obligation, or keeping it 
as your own and sending only $2 as a 
first payment. 


Doubleday, Page & Company, as the 
American Representatives of the famous 
Hugo Language Institute, have been 
authorized to offer the complete “French- 
At-Sight” Course on convenient terms. 
Just send the $2 within 5 days, and 
thereafter $2 a month until the full price 


of $12 has been paid. 


You are the judge! Simply return the 
course within 5 days if you are not fasci- 
nated and delighted with it. If you act 
promptly, the valuable French-English 
Dictionary will be included without 
additional cost. 


We urge you to clip and mail this cou- 
pon today. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Dept. F-2411, Garden City, New York. 


Free French-English Dictionary 


Everyone who enrolls for the famous Hugo 
“French-At-Sight” Course will receive 
without additional costacopy of this valuable 
French-English Dic- 
tionary, containing 
about 45,000 words. 
Bound in an attrac- 
tive green  fabri- 
koid, with gilt deco- 
rations and letter- 
ing. Be sure to get 
your copy FREE. 
Send in your en- 
rollment today. 


















Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. F-2411 
American Representatives of Hugo's 
Language Institute of London, 
Garden City, New York, 


Please send me the Hugo “ French-At-Sight”’ 
Course, in 24 lessons, for free examination. 
Within 5 days I will either return the course or 
send you $2 at that time and $2 each month 
thereafter until $12 has been paid. I am to 
receive a copy of the French-English Diction- 
ary without additional cost. 


Name 
Address 


City State 


5% discount for cash with order 
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The Roving 
Reporter 


AMES KEVIN McGUIN- 

NESS is a specialist among 
reporters. When he graces the 
premiere of a play he doesn’t 
bother with the plot, if any. 
His specialty is, rather, the 
undercurrent of human trag- 
edy or comedy, the delicious 
bits of side-play that are often 
more entertaining than the 
event itself. 


We can’t predict wnat he 
will write about from day to 
day, but we can predict that, 
once you know him, Mc- 
Guinness’ story will be one of 


the first three 
now 3c 


things you 
SATURDAYS 
FIVE CENTS 


turn to every 


night. 


NEWeYORK 


Evening 
Dost 


75 West Street Whitehall 9000 








is the matter.” At fifty-two, all he 
has repressed comes out in the form 
of a psychosis. ‘This department can’t 
qualify in psychiatry, but the symp- 
toms are “elation” and those visual 
hallucinations that make him so happy. 

But Zona Gale was giviag us no 
mere study of a mental disease. Ber- 
nard’s strange vision is both crazy and 
genuinely mystical, transcendent. It 
amounts to “something more,” very 
much so, than the existence he has had 
for years. In a sense he is a genius, 
discovering more than everyday folk 
know. It is better to be as he is than 
as he was. Life now begins with him, 
all his days before have been its 
preface. This makes up to him what 
his scruples cost him. A daring con- 
ception, well worked out. 

Which says nothing of the continu- 
ous excellence of the earlier portion of 
the novel, of the admirable charac- 
terization of everyone in it, of the 
pathos of Alla Locksley’s love for 
Bernard, of the fresh and very fasci- 
nating posing of the problem of 
whether “love is all.” At first, we 
thought Alla rather too much of a 
dream figure, too idealized; later, we 
thought her as convincing as the 
homely Pauquette types. It is a ques- 
tion if “repressions” and “conflicts” 
are enough to cause insanities. 


ROPIC DEATH)” is a book of 
short stories by Eric Walrond, 
a young negro writer, for whose 
emergence this department has been 
watching six years, since making his 
acquaintance and seeing a few of his 
manuscripts. These in themselves 
were bad, but theirs was a promising 
sort of badness. He had been reading 
impressionists, and his emulations ran 
to chaos—and showed that his ob- 
jective was, not magazines, but art. 
He had priceless West Indian and 
Harlem material and any amount of 
feeling. He seemed also to have the 
personal qualities that get somewhere. 
He is not yet there, but in “Tropic 
Death” you will meet him on the 
road, and in four or five stories, with 
much of the distance covered. We 
particularly liked “Drought,” “Pan- 
ama Gold,” ‘“Subjection” and the 
title story. Of “The Palm Porch,” 
which “The Book of The Negro” re- 
printed, we didn’t think as highly; a 
lot of its effect depends on the 
“Porch’s” nature as a brothel, just as 
more than one other tale depends on 
his introduction of magic, obeah. 
—TovucHsTONE 
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The 
Brick Row Book Shop 


Inc, 
Byrne Hackett, Pres. 


19 East 47th Street 
New York 


30 Broad Street 
New York 


Were the sae ag ta book-collector 
to look for the following “rarissima’”’ 

he would find on our shelves books 
very infrequently come by: The Four 
Folios of Shakespeare, 1623, 1632, 
1664, 1685; Shakespeare Poems, 1640; 
Bacon’s Essays, 1613 and 1663 (the 
latter in contemporary vellum). (The 
first edition of 1597 is unobtainable. 
This was the previous volume which 
went down with Henry Widener on 
the Titanic.) The Vicar of Wakefield, 
first edition, 1766, as well as the first 
London edition, the latter a far 
scarcer book; Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire; Shelley’s 
Address to the Irish People; Keats’ 
“Lamia, Isabella and other Poems’”’; 
Melville’s ‘Moby Dick’’ in original 
condition; Hardy’s‘‘ Two on a Tower” 
and a presentation “‘ Dynasts’’; Gals- 
worthy’s “‘A Man of Devon”, “‘ From 
the Four Winds” and “Jocelyn”; 
Housman’s “A Shropshire Lad”; as 
well as many other desirable books not 
likely to be seen in any other shop in 
London or in New York. 


Telephone 


Murray Hill 8367 Hanover 4735 














The Gift 
Without Obligation 


A seautirut Christmas 
card implies no obligation 
—yet it discreetly con- 
veys regard. 

HIMEBAUGH @” BROWNE 
display greeting cards 
from the world’s finest 

copper-plate printers 





OUR REPRESENTATIVE WILL BE 
PLEASED TO CALL WITH SAMPLES 





Q 
HIMEBAUGH ¢ BROWNE : 
Booksellers and Stationers N 


AFast 46" Street 








BC ROOKSHELVES:B “BUILT 


4) Costs less than bookcases [RiTFift) 

yj, Requires less room . =: 

Humanizes your home 
. It’s Being Done! .... 


Write or phone for details 


THE BOOKSHELVERS [git 
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TELL ME A BOOK 
TO READ = 


A Few of the Recent Ones 
Most Worth While 


NOVELS 


Prerace To A Lire, by Zona Gale (4 p- 
pleton). Noticed on page 98. 

A Man Coup Stanp Up—, by Ford 
Madox Ford (4. & C. Boni). No- 
ticed on page 98. 

Tue Romantic CoMeEDIANS, by Ellen 
Glasgow (Doubleday, Page) Correct 
Age weds present-day Youth, as 
“Victorian” sentimentality passes. 

THe TIME oF Mav, by Elizabeth Mad- 
ox Roberts (Viking Press). The 
“epic” of a  poor-white girl’s in- 
ner and outer life in the Kentucky 
hills. 

Earty AUTUMN, by Louis Bromfield 
(Stokes). Pan versus Puritan tradi- 
tion, in a musty New England man- 
sion. 

INTRODUCTION To SaLLy, by “Eliza- 
beth” (Doubleday, Page). Fun with 
the idea that beauty and its lure are 
things to be ashamed of. 

Tue GotpEN Dancer, by Cyril Hume 
(Doran). Quasi una fantasia, as 
Gene Tunney would say. Part of it 
is a compassionate Fate in the shape 
of a hard-boiled truck driver. 

NicGER HEAVEN, by Carl Van Vechten 
(Knopf). Harlem scenes, to the ef- 
fect that negroes can be just like 
anybody else, with quite as much 
sensibility and intellect. 

SHow Boat, by Edna Ferber (Double- 
day, Page). Up and down the Mis- 
sissippi with an appealing crew of 
barnstormers. Thence, via Chicago, 
to the Broadway of our time. 

Hor Saturpay, by Harvey Fergusson 
(Knopf). The book of an unruly 
Ruth amid adobe and proprieties. 

MARTHA AND Mary, by J. Anker Lar- 
sen (Knopf). A very fine “philo- 
sophical” and psychological novel, in 
translation. 


And Don’t Overlook— 


CHEvRONS, by Leonard Nason (Doran). 
Tuat Last INrFirmity, by Charles 
Brackett (John Day). Tue StLver 
Spoon, by John Galsworthy (Scrib- 
ner’s). THE Sttver STALLION, by 
James Branch Cabell (McBride). 


SHORT STORIES 


Tropic DeatH, by Eric Walrond (Boni 
& Liveright). Noticed on page 100. 

Depits AND CrepiTs, by Rudyard Kip- 
ling (Doubleday, Page). 

THE CaAsuaRINA TREE, by W. Somerset 
Maugham (Doran). 

SHort Turns, by Barry Benefield (Cen- 
tury). 

WInniE-THE-Poon, by A. A. Milne 
(Dutton). A “Juvenile.” 


GENERAL 


New York IN THE ELEGANT EIGHTIES, 
by Henry Collins Brown (Valen- 
tine’s Manual, Inc.). 

MowHAmMeED, by R. F. Dibble (Viking 
Press). At once droll and earnest; a 
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’ 
of the World’s “Best “Books 
ONTAINS to date one hundred and twenty-three titles, 
every one of them a priceless book. In some cases these 
books are unobtainable in any other edition. In the ma- 
jority of cases they are unobtainable in any other edition 
except at several times the price of the Modern Library. 
At 95c, the masterpieces of the modern mind are brought 
within purse-reach of everybody. The books are small 
PA 12mo., in durable limp binding, 
ovler printed on fine book paper in clear, 
* v large type, and are as much library 
volumes as pocket volumes. 
<onne New Titles 
New titles are being added once a month. 
— eee Among the newest titles are: 
epresente 
UP STREAM 
OSCAR WILDE 
THEOPHILE GAUTIER by LUDWIG LEWISOHN 
H. G. WELLS 
ANATOLE FRANCE MOLL FLANDERS 
pon il by DANIEL DEFOE 
comet woe 6 |).)|3©L THE: RETURN OF THE NATIVE 
THOMAS HARDY by THOMAS HARDY 
GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 
—. A NIGHT IN THE LUXEMBOURG 
MAXIM GORKY by REMY DE GOURMONT 
THEODORE DREISER 
HENRIK IBSEN MOBY DICK 
——<— by HERMAN MELVILLE 
W. H. HUDSON descriptions 
HAVELOCK ELLIS A Complete Catalogue erie) the tiles a th 
WALT WHITMAN series, with biographical data of the authors, and illustrations, 
HENDRIK VAN LOON a valuable asset in itself to any library, may be had from your 
D. H. LAWRENCE bookseller or will be sent to you free on request. 
EUGENE O NEILL 
LEO TOLSTOY i MODERN LIBRARY 
\ 71 West 45th Street New York, 
/ 
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GALAHAD 


Enough of his life 





to explain his reputation 


By the Author of 


PRIVATE LIFE€ or 
HELEN or TROY 


Each $2.50 at ail stores 







The BOBBS - MERRILL CO. 
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New York 
Inthe Elegant 
Eishties 


By Henry Collins Brown 


In a spirit of engaging lightness, Mr. Brown de- 
seribes the habits and amusements of the New 
Yorker in days of Broadway stages, Harlem boats, 
Medicated flannels, Sparrow cops, etc. The text is 
fortified with a collection of contemporary pictures 
so unusual that the reader is vastly entertained 
by the ever moving panorama of old New York. 
400 odd pages. Over 100 illustratiens. 
Price $5.00 at all book stores. 
Valentine’s Manual, Inc., Publisher, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y 


| 








The Baker S. Taylor Co., Trade Selling Agents 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 

















SECOND 
PRINTING 


The Last 
Fifty Years 
In New York 


By HENRY COLLINS BROWN 


Interestingly illustrated with over a hundred 
carefully selected pictures of the period of New 


York before the Telephone and Electric Light. 


424 pp. Price $5.00 at all book shops. 


Valentine's Manual, Inc., Publisher, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, New York. 


The Baker & Taylor Co., Trade Selling Agents, | 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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life of the prophet by the author of 
“John L. Sullivan.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON: THE IMAGE AND 
THE Man, by W. E. Woodward 
(Boni &¥ Liveright). A hearty and 
wholesome, though somewhat exces- 
sive, de-bunking of Pater Patriz. 

Murper For Prorit, by William Bo- 
litho (Harper). Studies of “mass 
murderers,” beginning with Burke 
and his partner, Hare, in Edinburgh. 

Mr. AND Mrs. Happock IN Paris, 
FRANCE, by Donald Ogden Stewart 
(Harper). Humor by an owl in 
lambkin’s clothing. 

Tue Story or PuiLosopHuy, by Will 
Durant (Simon & Schuster). John 
Dewey says this is as good as a large 
and growing public thinks it. 

Topay AND Tomorrow, by Henry Ford, 
with Samuel Crowther (Doubleday, 
Page). The ideas of a scorner of 
history who, for weal or woe, is 
making it. 

Ninon DE LaAncios, by Emile Magne 
(Holt). The story of an eminent 
philosopher and improper person. 


NOTHING BUT THE 
TRUTH 


A Buffalo pastor, according to 
dispatches, deprecates “the ten- 





dency of newspaper headline 
writers to comcoct headlines 
widely at variance with the 
subsequent text.” Very well, 
then 

POLICE SPREAD DRAGNET 


FOR BLACK HAND SUSPECT 


REQUENTERS of downtown 

New York were forced to hustle 
out of the way yesterday to escape be- 
ing caught in the meshes of a gigan- 
tic dragnet, 310 x 182 feet in dimen- 
sions, said to be the largest ever 
spread here. 

Policemen, stationed at intervals of 
four feet, grasped the edges firmly as 
they proceeded up Broadway from the 
Battery to 154th Street and return, 
searching for a man described as be- 
ing Caucasian in general appearance, 
but whose hands are suspected of being 
entirely black, caused by an_ illness 
contracted in his boyhood. 

The dragnet was manufactured by 
E. Kaplan & Son, Newark, more than 
3,000,000 yards of imported hemp 
going into its manufacture. 

—A. R. T. 


IT’S A HARD LIFE 
Wrist watch, diamond, oblong, lost on 
the night of October 25, between St. 
Regis, L’Aiglon, George White’s Scan 
dals, Club Lido, Club Richmond and 


Texas Guinan’s.—Local paper. 
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KATHLEEN NORRIS’ 
“Hiidegarde’”’ 


The story of an American Tess. Undoubtedly the finest 
novel the author of “Mother,” “Little Ships,” 
etc., has written in all her brilliant career. 
Get it at once. 

AT ANY BOOKSTORE, $2.00 


“Doubleday, “Page & Co. 
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OMIM ITE? 








Sitting behind such a desk as this, no man could fail to 
bring out the best that was in him, It is the kind of desk a 
man who has ‘‘arrived’’ chooses, to help him go up higher. 


Your desk—was it inherited 
by you, or selected by you? An 
important question for every 
executive to ask himself, because 
hundreds of men in responsible 
ositions are handicapped today 
by not having desks and office 
furniture that best meet their 
needs. Weare prepared to equip 
an office to fit a personality. 
When can we serve you? 


Nhe WILLIAM F. WHOLEY CO. dic 


EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 


11 East 36th Street - - - - - - New York City 
Telephone Caledonia 9810 








“More than the sale of merchandise—a Service in the Fitness of T hings - 








PRINTED BY 
BLANCHARD PRESS 
NEW YORK 
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MELACHRINO 


a 


COUNT de OBIDOS 
Distinguished Portuguese nobleman, 
frequently in Paris, where he is a leader 
in the highest social circles. The count is 
but one of the many personages of royal 
and noble birth the world over who smoke 

and endorse Melachrino cigarettes. 


TRANSLATION 
oe ae | The Melachrino cigarettes are decidedly the 
iain ; £ most agreeable ones that I know. Since I have 
30¢ the“Packet of 20 F tried them, 1 do not care to smoke any others. 
15 ¢ the Packet of 10 COUNT de OBIDOS 
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cars of the advanced Mode by MARMON 


in collaboration with ledding custom builders 


\)) the well-known names of great custom body builders under- 





write the dignity and charm of these new cars -+ just as 


fae 


their mechanical excellence is underwritten by a name which, 





cS siaS instantly inspired the idea of fine fabrication and precision 
workmanship -+- all models are mounted on the Marmon Series 75 chassis of 


136 inch wheelbase, a new development which very closely approaches the ideal 








also new series of standard closed cars priced from $3195 upward, f. o. b. factory 


Marmon Automobile Co. of New York, Inc., Broadway at 64th St., New York 

















